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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
ind noticed in oan columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
y the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New Music Books. 


Praise Hymnal. {ficcorers, 
n covers), 
Com mon TERBURY, is a wonderfully good, com- 
Yt and cheap collection of 150standard hymn tunes, 
Pro standard bymas, and numerous chants. Examine 


for Sunday-school or Congregation. 


75 cents G. F. 
New Flower Queen. ROOT. Just revised 
and improved by the author, and is a fine cantata for 


May and Flower Time, 
Emerson’s Anthem Book. 


A very superior Anthem Book. 
Ropes. (30c.) Best Sunday-school Song-book. 


Robinsonade. tite, Sebieaus, and 


i founded e adventures ‘00 

Crusoe.” By A. DARR. 

Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) Best Temperance Book. 
er Pre aux Clercs. 

Field of Honor, 2.00.) by HEROLD. A 

famous opera, Just published. « 

The Sorcerer neon SULLIVAN’S Best 

ra. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON to announce that 
in order to make their Euro cursions for this 
year as complete and attractive as ible, they have 
decided to add to the second and third ions of 
their Grand Annual Educational and Vaca- 
tien Party, an Excursion from Munich to Ober- 
Ammergau, to witness the performance of the 
Passion Play, without addit Eapense. Full 
particulars in Pamphlet. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N- ¥. 
Or, 197 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 27d 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ We had our examination in Latin on Friday, but 
I did not know that I passed until Monday, P.M., when 
the joyful news was proclaimed tome. / read first sec- 
tion in Grecian History, which was quite = me. 
Many thanks to you, and I shall long remember Pil 
teaching with great pleasure. Yours truly, W. W. 8.” 


Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
SUMMER 


School of Languages, 


ANHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


The fifth session of the Normal School will begin 
July 6, and continue six weeks. The programme is 
now ready, and contains letters and testimonials from 


President C. W. Eliot, Harvard Coll 
Professor James Hadley, Yale College. 
President D. C, Gilman, Johns Hopkins Univ’y. 
Rev. Dr. A. P, Peabody, Harvard Unive ‘ 
President J. H. Seelye, Amherst College. 
Mem B Littré, Member of the French Academy. 
essor F. J. Child, Harvard College. 
Professor R. Sée, Vassar College. 
Professor W. 1. Montague, Amherst College. 
Pret Professor F. Bocher, Harvard College 
W. S. Tyler, Amherst College. 
pStmuel Eliot Supt. Boston Public Schools. 
E. W. Harvard 
ames Russell Lowell, and Wendell hillips. 


Programmes sent free. Address 
L. SAUVEUR, P#.D., LL.D., 
Burnet House, Crncinnati, 


Schools --- Teachers. 


XEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 


¥ Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 
ng with 


We bave large of 1G Not a Tourist Agency. 
can H: | Dx. Loomis’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND | Pile 
a herd at HOO rilyon|and ITALY, for ladies and gentlemen of families. 
Our iness is to find the right | Strictly select and private. Accompanied and controlled 
for the right ©) piace. If you adverthe, | by biniself throughout. few, and only 
Dot ome appli- cants for the position, yet | cies remaining. Addréss : L. Le 
ing this maybe acceptable. By consult- Box 307, Washington, D. ¢. ; 
from hundred, vn have the privilege of choosing| 265d cow or 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
Perience to Teachers, with our ex- to 
I 16, and 30 in. diam. Send 
nest your wants, NOW; Manaye GLOBES, Catalogue.’ HB. & 00., WV. ¥. 


{a ** For the study of Natural History in schools, the boy or girl who docs ney 


nd it as fascinating as a stery must be strangely constitu 


Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, and Others in Neither. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


New Edition, 


** Nothing more fascinating than this, and nothing 
more profitable has been written for children. It is a 
book of natural history in which every thing is treated 
playfully and with ay reference to the capacity of 

acts to amuse children, Mrs. Miller manages very 
adroitly both to discover the attractive and amusing 
side of natural history subjects, and to present it 
attractively to children.” — N. Y. Evening Post. 

“ The plan is original, and the book is entertaining 
as it can be. Instead of referring to animals by their 
usual names, she gives them titles which are as descri 
tive as they are funny. * * * The book is not only 
amuse but to teach, and it most successfully performs 
its mission.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Quarto, 368 pages, with 175 Illustrations. 


Cloth, $2.25. 

“The whole range of juvenile literature includes no 
more entertaining and valuable work than the one 
which Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller has prettily named ‘ Lit- 
tle Folks in Feathers and Fur, and Others in Neither.’ 
* * The author hasa remarkable gift for describing the 
odd little people she has under her pen, touchin 
off their singular and surprising characteristics wit 
grapic strokes. She is par excel/ence the translator of 
natural history for young folks, presenting its most 
salient and memorable points in a fashion that is ve 
enticing. Most of the sketches are accompanied wit 
one or more illustrations, which lend important aid to 
a clear understanding of the subjects they treat of.”— 
Minneapolis Tribune, 


ta For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 


267 a (1) 


713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S 
LATE WORKS 


— oN — 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


E The Study of Sociology. 
One vol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Principles of Sociology. 
Vol. I. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Ill. Ceremonial Institutions. 
(First part of Vol. LI. of “ Principles of Soci- 


ology.’’) 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of 
Sociological Facts. Six parts, in royal folio. 
Price, $4.00 each. 


IV. 


“ Of all our thinkers he is the one who, as it epee 
to me, has formed for himself the largest new scheme 
of a systematic philosophy, and, in relation to some of 
the greatest questions of philosophy in their most re- 
cent forms, as set or reset by the last speculations and 
revelations of science, has already shot his thoughts 
the farthest.”— Prof. David Masson, in “Recent British 
Philosophy.” 


** His bold generalizations are always instructive, and 
some of thea mage in the end be established as the pro- 
foundest laws of the knowable universe.” — Dr. James 
MeCosh, in the “* Intuitions of the Mind.” 


“ Qne who, whether for the extent of his positive 
knowledge, or for the profundity of his speculative 
insight, has already achieved a name second to none 
in whole range of English philosophy.” — Westmin- 
ster Review. 


“The work (‘ Descriptive Sociology’) is a gigantic 
one; its value, when complete, will immeasurable; 
and its influence on the study of Sociology, and help to 
that study, greater, perhaps than any k yet pub- 


lished. It is a cyclopedia of Social Science. but a 
ps ~ dia edi by the greatest of sociologists.’’ — 
Smalley. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
267 a (1) NEW YORK. 


1G For 8 new subscribers to either The National or 
yar New-England Journal, and $20.00, we will give 
X@™ the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM’S 
1a COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes) ; price 
XG $7.50, reduced from $17.50. For particulars ad- 
1a dress THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Ia 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, (Good till May 1.) 


For Europe! 


NEW BOOKS. 


ODD, OR EVEN? By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
author of *‘ Leslie Goldthwaite,” “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” &c. $1.50. 


This new story is finely characteristic of Mrs. Whit- 
ney. The persons, the scenes, the incidents, the con- 
versations, the sunlit philosophy, are such as Mrs, 
Whitney’s admirers delight in. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
* American Poems.”’ . Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With Introduction 
and Notes, $1.25. 

A book of entire stories, sketches, and essays, em- 
bracing some of the best specimens in these depart- 
ments of American literature. The Introduction and 
Notes make it an admirable reading-book for High and 
Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to the general 
reader. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE for the Vacation 
Tourist in Europe. L£dition for 1880, very 
ly revised. Maps. $2.00. 
The best single-volume guide-book covering the ordi- 
nary vacation-tour in Europe. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By 
THOMAS HUGHES, author of “Tom Brown at 
Rugby,” &c. $1.00, Cheap edition, paper, 25 cts. 

“A sterling book, which should be read by every- 
body.” 

CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 
EIN AMIERICAN LEFE, and other Papers. 
Eight Essays, full of sound sense, sincerity, and hu- 
maneness. $1.25, 


CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By HENRY JAMES, 
JR. $1.50. 


“The book is likely to have a wide popularity.””—Zd- 
inburgh Scotsman. 


PROBLEMA OF LIFE AND MIND. Third 
Series. By GEORGE H. LEWES, 8vo. $3.00. 


“A work of the most profound interest.”’"—Boston 
Advertiser. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. 
of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO,, Boston. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


Specimens of this unrivaled Series, which has every- 

where met the most marked attention, will be mailed 

as follows : 
Primer,....65 cents ; 
Reader,....70 cents ; 


Maury’s Physical Geography. 


This world-famed book, now used in the best schools 
of all parts of the country, is mailed for examination 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Venable’s Geometry. 


This is a new mathematical work after endre, 
prepared by the Prefessor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It is a fresh, strong, and practical 
work. Specimens mailed for $1.75. 


Fairbanks’ Business Arithmetic. 


Now used in the principle Business Colleges, and 
dail mye more and more popular. Specimens 
wailed for $1.00. 


Descriptions of Holmes’ Readers, M 
8, Vonable’s Arithmetics, and Sener books, ven 
on application to the publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt 


ar 95 cents ; 
Exercise Book, ...70 cents. 
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UMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
6c, NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 


field 8t., or Gurw & Hearn, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


Vear, $3; in advancc, $23.50. 
Price, { Single } 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 
CHICAGO, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


I, 


THE FIRST THREE BOOKS OF HO.- 
MER’S ILIAD. : 
With explanatory Notes, and references to the 
mars of Goodwin and Hadley. By JAMEs R. 
OISE, Ph.D., author First Lessons in Greek,”’ 
« Exercises in Greek Syntax,” and editor of “ Selec- 
tions from Various Greek Authors,” 12mo, cloth. 
Retail price, $1 -00. J 


In ordering “Boise's Iliad” please specify the edition 
wanted, as we still publish “ Boise’s First Six Books of 
Homer's Iliad .”’ 


HAVE 


Il. 
THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 


A Norse Romance. By KRISTOFER JANSON. 
Translated by AUBER FORESTIER, with an intro- 
duction b f. R.B, ANDERSON. 12md, cloth, 
Price, $i VY, 


** Torgier Audunson, ‘one of the greatest 
prodigies in music that Norway has produced.’ com- 
monly known as the ‘ Miller Boy,’ and Ole Bull, the 
celebrated violinist, are the heroes of this book, a 
graphic picture of Norse peasant-life. It is the latest, 
and said to be the best, novel of the author, one of the 
most noted poets, novelists, and public speakers in Nor- 
way, and at present in this country studying our insti- 
tutions. Prof. Anderson’s Introduction gives a number 
of facts about Ole Bull that have never before ap- 
peared in English, and anecdotes illustrating the mu- 
sical talent of the peasants of Norway. Prefaced by a 

oem, ‘The Miller Boy,’ by the famous Norse poet, J. 

. Welhaven.”— Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ill. 
25TH THOUSAND. 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


** Admirably fitted te meet the wants of the 
learned and unlearned in parliamentary practice alike.”’ 
—Cyrus Prof. of. Khetoric and English Li- 
erature, Yale College. 

‘* Beyoud comparison superior to any other 
parliamentary manual. It has a table covering two 
pages, which will enable a chairman to decide 200 ques- 

ions of importance without turning a leaf.””-—American 
Wesleyan, N. Y. 


lV. 
Ready May Ist, 
PREADAMITES; 
OR, 


A Demonstration of the Existence of Men before Adam. 


Together with a study of their Condition, An- 
tiquity, Racial Affinities, and Progressive Disper- 
sion Overthe Earth, By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
LL.D., author of ‘‘ Sketches of Creation,”’ ete., etc. 
1 vol. octavo of over 600 es, With ethnographic 
maps and numerous illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


*,* Advance orders have nearly exhausted the first 
edition. Those desiring early copies should order at 
once. 


Any of the above books sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


2e7a(i) §, C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 
Author of “Science of Elocution,”’ 
Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 h (1) 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at CAZENOVIA, N. Y., from July 6th to 


August 6th. For iculars address 
r. A. FLEISCHMANN 
266 m (1) 62 Broad Street, Utica, N. 'Yy. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by com t 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited astotime. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principai. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
CHOOL OF 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible § h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&e. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


ISIBLE SPEECH AND ELOCUTION, 
for Teachers. Summer vacation in the country. 
L, A. BUTTERFIELD, 22 Joy St., Boston, Mass, 265m 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 

and Illustrated Circular sent to any 


hy FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 ‘or three stamps. 252 zz 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. © 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


DEG 


TUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CuURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


ESE Pessess 
= 
sect 
Sh cr 
be gine 
| 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
EMICAL 
| PuamBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Bh 
Every Variet 
ve ‘ 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USFD. 

The uine - 
TRUSS is worn 
fect comfort, ~ By and day 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATIY 
see aes ye and sent by mail to all parts of the 
Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 

ELAS iC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


THE 


J. Q. Bradish Pens 


Are justly celebrated for 
SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY, 


Send 10 cents for sample. 


HOWARD GANNETT, 
260 tf 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEES, 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES 4 OHAIRS, 
INK-WEL 
Very 4 
send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
BORER, 2, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


: Vol. XI. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


0 EE THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM, 


alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 


—No. 17. 


“Triumph” & “ Triamph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


over 300 illus 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 a, A and 


body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth ef children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


ee For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


F. CROsRyY, 


666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
245 


H. D. Hall, 
J.B. Benjamin, M.D. 


Hall & Benjamiy, 


YORK, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 


FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, &o 


te Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 
i _ -free on receipt of 25 cents. 220 (M) 


» ESTERBROOK’S 


wORKs joun ST \ 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
© PEN CO. 


EL S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronource them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


Por Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
257 eow f 483 & 485 reduced. NEW YORE. 


STEEL“ PENS. (5 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, / 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES jes 


SOLD ALL DEALERS mnovcnour mz WORLD. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


New Process of Ra a Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. - 
100 eo of Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
tovaine le to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers 


< 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. / 

The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Pad in the world, and the 
that bas any valne. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow payment. 


118 8. Seventh h sireei; Philadeiphia. HEKTOGRAPH CoO., 


street, (2561) 22 & 24 Church Strest, New York. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS | w cing Spelling-Book. 
OF BOSTON: |" 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, “Book, 
and Prim te., Ete. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHen,|824, 
A DUSTLESS CRAYONS A Clean, White, 

LP | DusTLeEss ERASERS ; of 
both by mail for 15 cents 


economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 


HORACE WATERS & C0, 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Cele- 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 unward:, little used, good ns sew. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers, 826 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530. 

.N.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
° Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
t etic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 

Books, 


Masks, Badges, 
= GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
G 0 0 d S POCKET AND 
GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 


GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
&. P. LEIGHTON & 00., 22 West St., Boston. 


Fountain Inkwell. 


No evaporation, no dust, no thickening of the ink, 
and needs os only once in three months to write an 
hour each 4: 

Over 20,000 im use. Should be in every school- 
desk on the continent. Price, $4.50 per doz. 
eral discount to Teachers and Agents. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manu/f’r and Dealer in all School Goods, 
261 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable Yor Analytical, Technical, and Scientific 


BULLOCK & CRENSHA 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 193004 
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Journal Edueation. 


Volume XI. 


Registered: No. One, Boston and Chicago. 


Number 17. 


SPRING COME. 


Ah! comest thou hither again, 
Maiden, to loosen the chain 
That has girdled the breast of Earth and restrained and given 
her pain ? 


O comest thou hither, our pride, 
Our darling, and fresh as a bride, 
Field-flowers at thy feet, and blue skies overhead, and our 
love by thy side ? 


We have seen thee, anointed with dew, 
Stoop where the North Wind blew, 
And breathe on the brooding snow, and draw thy Wind-flower 
through. 


We have seen thee soften the skies, 
With sweet tears shed from thine eyes, 
And fill with odor the fallow-land where the lark’s nest lies. 


We have seen thee in field and wood 
Unfurl the leaf from the bud, 
As asunflash out of a cloud on the sea and flight of the scud. 


We have seen thy virginal blush 
When the dawn’s voice broke the night’s hush 
With thy praise in the song of the lark, and thy love in the 
throat of the thrush. 


We have seen thee in years we remember, 
Fair daughter of dark December, 
Come forth as the sun comes out of the gloom of the deep sea- 
chamber. 


But summer came close on thy feet, 
With splendor of noon-day heat; 
For she is our crowned and our glory; but thou art our lover, 
O sweet. 


And Winter took half of thy share, 
Storm-raimented, snow in his hair; 
For he is our feared and our king; but thou art our lover, 
O fair. 


But Autumn, too sorry to sing, 
Sighed back to thee, drooping her wing; 
For she is our mourner who soothes us; but thou art our 
lover, O Spring: 


Sighed saying, ‘‘ O sister of mine, 
I have lost these leaves that were thine; 
Green leaves I have given for the gold of the corn, and flowers 
of the vine.”’ 


They are all unkind to thee, all; 
The pride and the hoar and the fall, 
But we are thy lovers ; and thou, —art thou come, art thou 
come at our call ? 


O abide with us: haste not away 
Till June days swoon in the hay, 
But scatter thy violets down in the lap of the Hours of May. 


Let April not pluck for her posies 
The last of thy brief primroses, 
But let May, too, gather of these long after her cowslip uncloses. 


But now thou are here, Sweetheart, 

Let us think not how we must part; 

But laugh while we may, and be merry; and forth to the green 
fields start. 


The summer is sweet to seek shade in, 
Rich is Autumn whose garners are laden, 
And mighty is Winter with tempest; but thou art our darling, 
O Maiden. 
— New York Tribune. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue DEMANDS OF THE AcE. — The nascent powers 
ofthe human brain may not have changed with the 
lapse of centuries; still the multiplied conditions of hu- 
man life demand more and more careful preparation of 
the child-mind for the vast world of mind and matter 


‘0 which we open it. This preparation does not crowd 
the memory with myriads of precepts as guides of life. 
‘trains the observation to see Seely, the reason to 
Pursue surely, and the judgment to choose wisely. 
ry are the ends of true culture, the user of knowl- 
“age. With this culture only, knowledge is power; with 
= other, it is dangerous weakness. — E. L. Kirtland, 
upt. of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


Corpora, Punisument. — The Chicago School 
d has sought to adjust the perplexities arising from 
‘rporal punishment by teachers, by a novel expedient. 
a: the teacher thinks the pupil is ripe for bodily 
i, winent, instead of inflicting it himself on the in- 
‘ant, the teacher takes time to study the fine points in 


the case by sending the parent a note through the post, 
inclosing a printed blank for the signature of the parent, 
if the parent consents that his child shall be “ educated ” 
by public flogging. If the parent prefers to teach that 
branch at home, the master lets his birch lie unbent, 
and John continues his career of lawlessness. And the 
chief practical effect is that the pupils who deeply need 
correction at some hand escape it both at home and at 
school ; for the lad who provokes severe reproof by mis- 
conduct in school hasn’t generally enjoyed judicious 
regulating by any method at home, and his parent is 
the last person to see that he ought to be punished by 
anybody. If a parent desires the teacher to whip his 
child, it is the best proof that it is useless for the teacher 


to doit. It shows the absence of authority at home, 
and efficient school government should begin at home. 
This diplomacy over the discipline of school-children is 
a farce; and the aggregate effect in the Chicago schools 
will be increased disorder and less respect for teachers. 
Get teachers of good common-sense and confide the re- 
sponsibility to them; but don’t negotiate on this sub- 
ject. It will injure the child more than a flogging.— 
Church Union. 


Tue Uriniry or Art.—'The splendid display of ar- 
ticles of artistic beauty in our shops, the improved taste 
exhibited in the decoration and furnishing of our dwell- 
ings, and the great increase in the purchase and im- 
portation of real works of art, when compared with the 
meagre and barren memory of the last generation, in- 
dicate a rapid and permanent advance in the general 
knowledge of the subject in the last ten years; and we 
have good reason to believe that when the irresistible 
inventive genius of America shall be instructed and 
regulated by a technical training that shall be worthy 
of it, our domestic products of articles of beauty shall 
in time equal, and supplant the foreign importations 
upon which we now almost exclusively depend, and that 
at last American art shall furnish all that is best adapted 
for the decoration of American life. It is only within 
the present century that the fine arts, which were al- 
ways before the private property of the rich, have ex- 
tended their range so as to provide for the actual wants 
and comfort of the people. The great art-teacher of 
England has said, that ‘at the moment when in any 


-|ancient kingdom you point to the triumphs of its great- 


est artist, you point, also, to the determined hour of 
the kingdom’s decline; that the names of the great 
painters are like passing bells; in the name of Velas- 
quez you hear sounded the fall of Spain; in the name 


of Titian, that of Venice; in the name of Leonardo, 
that of Milan; in the name of Raphael, that of Rome.’ 
But surely in the art of the future, which rests upon. 
and mivisters to the education, the wants and the daily 
life of the people, all this will be changed, and the per- 
fection of a nation’s arts wil mark the period of her 
highest prosperity. — Joseph H. Choate’s Address at 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. 


Rigut Metuops oF Instruction. — The natural 
methods of instruction have been most successfully ap- 
plied in this country, thus far, to the primary schools, 
and it is in them that they are most needed ; for, if the 
pupils acquire a love for study before they leave the 
lower grades, they will be sure to learn in the higher 
departments, though the methods of teaching are not 
so perfect. If aman is really hungry, he does not re- 
fuse to eat though the food is coarse and poorly served ; 
but if the appetite is poor, everything must be scrupu- 
lously nice or there is no relish. In our endeavors to 
benefit the schools, we have not only aimed at better 


to appear more enthusiastic in their work, and thus to 
kindle enthusiasm in the pupils. The teacher and the 
pupils are engaged in the same work ; if the mauner of 
the former seems to indicate that she thinks it is drudg- 
ery, the latter will think it so in sober earnest. It is 
well and very necessary for the pupils to acquire habits 
of industry in school, but it is better for them to be 
made to feel that there is something so ennobling in 


work that they will pursue it out of love for it—F. P. 
Wood, Stipt. of Schools, Acton, Mass. 


Tae Cominc Revo.ution.—One healthy sign of a 
coming revolution in school matters is the thorough 
frankness and common-sense with which they are dis- 
cussed by the newspapers. A few years ago most 
public journals mentioned the school system only to 
glorify it, and school authorities, of all grades, in read- 
ing them were only confirmed in slipshod ways. 
There has been a wholesome change, and a change 
which The Tribune may, with no undue vanity, claim 
to have been ‘foremost in bringing about. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger is one of the journals whose discussion 
of educational points are usually most wise, thoughtful, 
and practical. A recent number contains these brisk 
sentences: “The meeting of school superintendents of 
this State at Harrisburg will probably follow the usual 
profitless routine for such gatherings made and pro- 
vided. ‘The list of papers to be presented is a full one, 
and even if every man gets time to have his paper say, 
there is no room at all left for the consideration of the 
most important topics, and the whole time is spent over 
a dyspeptic and flatulent cram. The interchange of 
views on only one subject, that is called out in a sharp 
and lively discussion, is worth a shelf full of mono- 
graphs. The real superintendent needed is a 
woman or a man who can so inspire the teachers that 
school shall be a living thing, and not a clanking and 
otherwise groaning machine. Whatever helps this life 
and tends to bring it about isthe necessary, and almost 
the only topic, for discussion by superintendents just 
now, and we shall be glad to hear from Harrisburg that 


the previous question cuts off all others from the list.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY. —(L) 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


The above must be the order of writing the two 
words, and not supply and demand, unless under a des- 
potic government which can issue an order for the using 
of a certain kind of goods with which the local market 
may happen to be glutted. Even adespotic order, how- 
ever, which should make it obligatory for every officer 
of the government to wear red-flannel caps in order to 
dispose of a cargo of the aforesaid caps, and thus to re- 
lieve the poverty of a captain whose vessel may have 
arrived laden with nothing but these useful articles, 
would only create a fictitious demand which would 
soon die away. But for a healthy and sound condition 
of trade, the demand must come first, and then the 
supply will follow. It is only a question of time. It 
is as with an invalid, — one cannot create or call forth 
an appetite by sending to him plates piled to over- 
flowing with the nutritious food which, in the langnage 
of the hymn, he “wants,” but does not “wish.” By 
such a means of procedure we create not desire, but 
disgust. Rather we should tempt him by a very small 
quantity ; a piece of meat, or of toast, which shall be 
only a hint, and serve to suggest a lack; and this sense 
of lack will gradually insinuate itself, by means of the 
mind, into his physical system, and create there, little 


Lmethods of teaching, but have encouraged our teachers! by little, a demand, which we can then satisfy. And, 
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moreover, to induce a good and plentiful supply, we 
must have not only a general demand for an uncertain 
something, a vague sense of a want, — we must have a 
definite demand, which can be definitely supplied. 

Neither of these conditions of healthful exchange, 
however, can be said to exist with regard to the ques- 
tion of girls’ education. It might be supposed, in view 
of the vast numbers of growing girls, who are only the 
raw material out of which are to be formed the future 
women of the land, and upon whom, as we can clearly 
see, are to devolve added responsibilities and broader 
than those of the present, that a demand for educa- 
tional facilities would be steady and strong. By educa- 
tional facilities, here, I mean those which are really 
educational in the highest sense,—those which will give 
the needful training to all the faculties, and send the 
woman to meet her life-work with the intelligent 
courage born of knowledge and earnest purpose, with 
the ability for the various demands upon her time and 
* skill which springs only from regular and judicious 
exercise. She must have, also, taste in some direction, 
based on the thoroughness of her elementary work, 
which shall prove an incentive to future progress, and 
furnish her with a means of sometimes escaping from 
the pulverizing cares of her inevitable life into the 
quieter and more serene regions of Art, Science, and 
Literature. 

But, surely, any one at all conversant with society at 
large, will acknowledge that no such demand has yet 
made itself pressingly felt on the part of the parents 
who have the matter in charge; and, secondly, that the 
demand, where it does exist, is not definite enough. 
There are very few families in this country. who can 
trace back their origin three or four generations, with- 
out coming to some ancestor who was simply an un- 
lettered man; a man without intellectual education, 
without culture. He may have been a noble man, 
God-fearing, upright, and honest; but he lived in a 
narrow circle, to which the thoughts that have stirred 
the world in the literature of ancient and midi«val 
times were as a barbarous language, and to whom Art 
was unknown. The difference between such a people 
as we, who so soon in our pedigree reach an uncul- 
tivated basis; and such a people as the nobility of 
England, for example, Who are descended from long 
lines of ancestors, every one of whom, for many gener- 
ations, has had the best training that the age was 
capable of giving, cannot be exaggerated. With few 
exceptions, then, in America, every father and mother 
hope and intend to give their children a better education 
than they themselves had. They are content if they 
see the children passing the narrow line of their own 
acquirements. 

y degrees the music of thirty years ago is replaced 
in our parlors by that of Mendelsohn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven ; the meaningless daubs which took the 
place of pictures are changed for a few of real merit 
and known authorship; and, last of all, a finer litera- 
ture ousts the old album and gaily-colored and gilded 
annual. 

There does exist a general demand for “something 
better than they have known.” But this demand as 
yet is not definite enough to touch the genuine sources 
of supply. _It is more like the blind feeling and grasp- 
ing of the infant for anything which may happen to be 
within its reach, than like the intelligent selecting and 
appropriating of the adult of that which is needed, and, 
at the same time, practicable. 


TO A BLUEBIRD. 


O thou that wear’st the livery of the sky 
(And rightly robed for thy so hopeful song), 
Would that I might thy spring-tide lay prolong; 
Pour forth, — as seemest thou, — to Him on high 
A breath as sweet! But, ah! too weak am I. 
Plume as I may upon a rarer gift, 
Watching the weird cloud-phantoms chasing drift, 
And on the grass in shadow-waves flow by, 
Or fed with fancies by the rustling firs, 
The varied joy of which the mind partakes, 
And still the boon whence faith awakes,— 
Yea, though I should attempt my very most, 
*T would be of song alone but as a ghost, 
Compared with thine which now my breast so stirs. 


— Geo. P. Guerrier, in Harpers’ for May. 


OBJECTIVE TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MISS FLORENCE DIX. 


subject so familiar to you all,—a principle which, both 
in theory and practice, forms the basis of all your pro- 
fessional life,—I feel that Iam incurring the risk of pre- 
senting to you a set of worn-out commonplaces, and so 
far from setting forth the subject in a new light, falling 
short, in my attempt, of giving it the place which it 
holds in your hearts, and of ascribing to it the power 
which you, in your daily work, have found it to possess, 
and of investing it with the charm which you have had 
so many opportunities of recognizing in it. And yet, 
sometimes, the nearer and dearer a truth is to our 
hearts, the more it will bear repetition; and, in the 
daily routine of school-life, there is much to stifle and 
crowd out the principles which, though really under- 
lying that life, are almost lost to consciousness. The 
stir and bustle of the camp in preparation for battle, 
the clash of weapons, the rattling of the workmen’s 
tools, the clatter of the camp-kettles,—all these homely 
sounds might mean to a soldier only the ordinary busi- 
ness of every day, if, fine and clear above it all, the sil- 
ver tones of the trumpet did not speak to every heart 
of loyalty, of struggle, and of victory to come. Not, 
then, as if for the first time sounding the pibroch of 
our clan, but only calling to your remembrance its 
echoes among the mountain-tops whence we have all 
caught its notes, ask your attention to this familiar 
subject. 

In considering the many points at which objective 
teaching touches education, and of which there is only 
time to mention a few, it has seemed to me that its 
first, and one of its most powerful effects, is in arrest- 
ing the attention of the child. The attention once at- 
tracted, and the means of attracting it recognized, these 
means can be used again and again, to fix the habit of 
attention. To establish this is, of course, the greatest 
secret of success with children ; but it is of the value 
of the habit to the grown man and woman that I wish 
to speak. We all know that the attention of children 
is easily arrested by an appeal tothe senses. A picture, 
a flower, a strain of music, is like a spell in its effect 
upon a class of children that the most impressive lec- 
ture would fail to subdue. Pestalozzi recognized this, 
and it was the great engine by which he quieted his 
disorderly crowd of children, and brought them to a 
state receptive of knowledge. It seems a mere truism 
to say that nothing can be learned without attention ; 
but it is not till we consider how many things which 
are full of truth and beauty pass before our very eyes 
and yet are lost to our minds, simply because we are in- 
attentive to them and give no opportunity for their les- 


sons to reach us, that we realize the full meaning of the 
words. 


I think we have all had the mortifying experience of 
being unable to answer questions as to the whereabouts 
of places which we pass perhaps once a week with eyes 
blind from pure inattention. Then a great deal of time 
is lost from failure of concentrating attention upon mat- 
ters at hand, in reading, in studying, in listening to a 
lecture. In the intercourse of one friend with another 
much of the close sympathy, the helpfulness and the 
pleasure resulting from quick understanding and ready 
response are lost from the inattention of one or the other: 
an inattention which may proceed not from selfish ab- 
sorption, but from want of a habit formed in childhood. 

The drawbacks to scientific attainments from the 
want of this habit are easily recognized. An amateur 
in science has only to start upon a collecting expedition 
with one who, from long practice, has acquired the power 
of keeping his senses alert to every manifestation of 
nature about him, to recognize from the comparative 
emptiness of his collecting-box that inattention has 


made him practically blind and deaf to all the prodigal 


A r read at the late Reunion of the Graduates of the Boston (Mass.) 
Normal School.) 


In reading to an audience like this an article upon a 


life around him. It is equally mortifying to one’s 
pride, though helpful to one’s collection, to be accom- 
panied by a bright child on these occasions. Such a 
child will be almost beside itself with impatience at 
your dullness in seeing and hearing what never escapes 
its quick, attentive senses. Not a beetle can run across 
the road, nor a butterfly flit into the bushes, before the 
bright eyes have marked its flight. It makes one think 
with horror upon the long course of deadening and stu- 
pefying to which children have been and still are sub- 
jected, when forced to the mechanical memorizing of 
unmeaning words, an exercise which needs but the 
smallest modicum of attention, while the perceptive 
powers are suffered to fall into a sleep from which they 
can never be awakened. 

It seems to me, too, that a habit of attention isa 
great moral agent. A great deal of intolerance, of 
prejudice, of contempt, would cease to exist if the in- 
tolerant, the prejudiced, and the contemptuous would 
condescend to give the attention which they think they 
have a right to give or withhold as they please. Shakes- 
peare, in the Merchant of Venice, makes Jessica say, 
“T am never merry when I hear sweet music,” and 
Lorenzo answer, “ That is because your spirits are at- 
tentive.” And again, Portia, as the music sounds 
through the still night-air, says, “ Nothing is good, I 
see, without respect. Methinks it sounds much sweeter 
than by day.” Who can tell what small, still voice we 
might not hear, what celestial harmonies, if “ our spir- 
its were attentive,” if the common things about us, the 
flowers, the pebbles, the marvelous insect-world, could 
speak to us in its own language and find us listening? 


As a natural consequence of the power of concentrated 
attention to a limited number of facts, comes the train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties. Objective teaching of 
course aims directly at this. It is needless for me to 
point out this fact, and equally so to enlarge upon the 
importance of trained and accurate observation in every 
kind of service, in every station of life; and to remind 
you that the time for training the perceptive faculties 
is in childhood, and that no future efforts can make up 
for the lack of their development at the proper time. I 
only touch upon it here, feeling that all your experience 
since leaving this school, has grounded you more firmly 
in your belief in this great fundamental principle of 
normal instruction, and go on to speak of another valu- 
able habit of which, as it seems to me, the germ is 
planted in childhood by objective-teaching, the habit 
of self-reliance, of independent thought and research. 

A child is taken directly from his play with his toys, 
with which he has been experimenting in true philo- 
sophic style, testing the properties of every object he 
can lay hands on, taking nothing on authority that he 
can find out for himself by actual personal observation. 
He is taken to school and introduced to the world of 
books, peopled by the shadowy, intangible symbols of 
thoughts and ideas left by untold generations that have 
passed away, symbols for which he has no correspond- 
ing ideas in the limited number of facts which he has 
acquired. The child is, of course, at first bewildered. 
His little voice sounds strange to himself, echoing 
through those vast, dim halls. Things that before were 
real to him, take on new forms in the gloom, and gaze 
at him with strange looks. Soon, however, with the 
undeveloped power which children have of adapting 
themselves to new circumstances, he learns to accept 
these shadowy symbols. He stifles his own convictions 
and takes the new learning which is offered him. He 
too, can respect words; and so long as he does so obe- 
diently and tamely all goes well. Meanwhile what has 
become of the spirit of free inquiry, that found its an- 
swer only in actual proof by his own senses? What 
has become of his self-reliance ? Once he learned with- 
out the help of any one, by many experiments and ma- 
nipulations, deeply interesting to himself, though pet 
haps not so interesting to the object of his study, that 
pussy had curiously-shaped eyes ; tbat her fur was soft 


and that she preferred to have it stroked in a particular 
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ae jirection, that she had paws that could scratch or ca- 
ym- ress, a8 they became in turn armed with claws or cush- 
La joned with velvet. But now all these interesting bits 
at of information or facts,—which, if he turns his attention 
pes to the sciences, will all be carefully relearned,—must be 
O8s put aside. Now he learns that c-a-t, for some unac- 
the countable reason, spells cat; not the cat of his affec- 
nk tions, but a new and shadowy cat, haunting spectrally 
tu- the vast and dim abode his mind is now to dwell in,— 
ab- cat spells cat, and that is all that it will be safe for 
of him to mention. Meanwhile his future investigations 
the with real things are to be confined to play-hours, while 
ive the serious business of life, on which his present reputa- 
ey tion and future welfare depend, is to consist of receiv- 
ing doubtful information at second-hand, and putting it 
8a away where it will be least inconvenient to himseli, and 
of yet most easily brought forth when occasion demands. 
in- It is easy to see that the habit of self-reliance, of in- 
ld dependent research, may lead to a hard, uncompromis- 
ey ing materialism; but it is for this very reason that, it 
es- seems to me, children ought to be encouraged to become 
Ay, acquainted, while they are children, with the manifesta- 
nd tions of the powers of nature. Familiar with the vari- 
at- ous forms of animal and plant-life from their earliest 
ids childhood, and associating all the wonders of nature 
yt with their innocent pleasures, and with the lessons of 
ter the love and goodness of God that come to them with 
ied every new knowledge of His work ; and learning all this 
mal before subtle questions of the origin and destiny of life 
he have come with riper years and more intricate studies, 
ild without losing their self-reliance they are more rever- 
g? ent and humble than if, in after years, the whole realm 
ed of science is opened to them at once, and in the new 
in- freedom of personal investigation and untrammeled 
of thought they lose themselves in the wilderness of the- 
to ory and hypothesis. If we remember what real educa- 
he tion is, that its sole value lies in the training and de- 
ry velopment of the powers of the mind, we shall see the 
nd more clearly the value of objective teaching. “ Knowl- 
ies edge rightly honored with that name, knowledge not 
up purchased by the loss of power,” is acquired by the 
I mind’s own exertions; and for the mind to move among 
ce the objects of knowledge, selecting and rejecting as its 
ily own nature impels, the child must be surrounded by 
of those objects in the greatest possible number and vari- 
lu- ety, provided they are of the kind which will appeal to 
the perceptive faculties, those great messengers for- 
bit ever passing between the soul and the truths that the 
ch. soul is made to receive. Sometimes we can help these 
ys, messengers and speed them on their way; but often,— 
lo- perhaps oftener than we think,— they can do better 
he alone. 
he “The eye, it cannot choose but see, 
on. We cannot bid the ear be still, 
of Our bodies feel where’er they be, 
of Against, or with our will. 
ive “Nor less I deem that there are powers 
nd- Which of themselves our minds impress; 
1as That we can feed this mind of ours 
ry In a wise passiveness. 
ng “Think you mid all this mighty sum 
re Of things forever speaking, 
ze That nothing of itself will come, 
‘he But we must still be seeking ?”’ 
ne Let the child, then, be surrounded by things upon 
pt which he can try his powers freely ; let him see, hear, 
ll and handle,—then almost unaided, or at least so far as 
He one can tempt him to further investigations, he will 
* Teap the precious gain of habits of self-reliance, of ac- 
= curate observation, and of thoughtful, reverent attention. 
an- 
hat — And I must work thro’ months of toil, 
th- And years of cultivation, 
na- Upon my proper patch of soil 
yer: To grow my own plantation. 
hat I'll take the showers as they fall, 
oft I will not vex my bosom; 
side Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 


MISS ELIZA’S LAST SCHOOL. 
BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“Esquire Mason, from the Centre, has just driven 
into the yard,” said Mrs. Deacon Carpenter to her ‘old- 
maid’ daughter, Miss Eliza, who was at that moment 
standing by the kitchen cooking-table deftly and ener- 
getically moulding bread. “Hark! Jane has gone to 
the door; perhaps he wants her to take one of the town 
schools; he is chairman of the new school board, you 
know. No, he is asking for you. It may be he wants 
a wife; he is a widower, you are aware doubtless,” added 
the mother, with a teazing laugh, for only the yet fair, 
as well as frank, capable Miss Eliza herself could tell 
how many widowers had come to her for consolation, 
and been sent peremptorily on their way. 

“ He won’t be likely to call but once,” responded Miss 
Eliza, as she washed her hands, took off her kitchen 
apron, rolled down her sleeves over her plump, white 
arms, and, fresh and dainty in her pretty ruffled print 
wrapper, she entered the well-furnished sitting-room. 
“You are looking for a teacher, sir? Oh! it is my 
sister Jane you wish to see,” and Miss Eliza turned 
toward the door. 

“No, I wish to see you. If I am not mistaken, you 
taught down at the Centre a few years ago.” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Eliza, thoughtfully, “but I hardly 
know what to say to your proposition. I had given up 
teaching. I may say I was fairly driven from the pro- 
fession. I will not admit that I am behind the age, 
however; for I have continued taking my educational 
journals, and in various ways have taken pains to in- 
form myself as to the advancement in educational mat- 
ters, especially in the larger communities in our Com- 
monwealth. I kept up my attendance upon the teach- 
ers’ institutes until the pretty, gay young girls laughed 
so much at my ‘streaked-grey hair’ and ‘ wrinkles’ that 
I thought it best to retire from the field, and so make 
way for the younger aspirants.” 

“These young misses have had a try at the school I 
wish you to take. I carried the third one for this term 
home before I started for you this morning. You see, 
Miss Carpenter, it is a hard one, this Gray Hill district 
school. You are doubtless aware of its unsavory repu- 
tation. I don’t pretend to say that the school has not 
been somewhat neglected; schools in such remote local- 
ities generally are. If the committee ever visit them, 
they must go on purpose, and it is a hard drive over 
those hills. Then, experienced teachers won’t isolate 
themselves up there in the woods. The method has 
been to let some young girl make her debut at teaching 
at Gray Hill. For years, I suppose, there has been 
very little teaching, mixed with less discipline; gener- 
ally ending with turning the teacher out of doors in 
that district. Now, somebody must go up there who 
will in the first place bring law and order into vogue, 
and then teach. I want you, Miss Carpenter,—an old, 
successful teacher,—to go out there as a missionary. I 
will arrange it so that you shall be brought home every 
Friday night, and carried thither every Monday morn- 
ing. Your salary shall be the same that we allow the 
village teachers, although it ought to be higher.” 

This interview ended by Esquire Mason carrying 
Miss Eliza back with him to Gray Hill that very day. 
It was an out-of-the-way place, to be sure, but there 
were well-tilled, productive farms, and good, well-mean- 
ing people in that locality, who had, ever since the old 
town was incorporated, been taxed for all sorts of im- 
provements in the village, such as libraries, street-lights, 
sidewalks, and grading, which they seldom profited by 
because the Gray Hill folks and the villagers were al- 
ways at sword’s points, although it was a common say- 
ing in the township that, if the village folks wanted to 
borrow money they resorted to the ‘ mountaineers.’ 

Esquire Carpenter was more and more impressed with 
the wisdom of his choice of a proper teacher as he 
chatted with Miss Eliza during the drive to Gray Hill 


sch 


afternoon, and found that the scholars had had posses- 
sion all day, and were having an uproarioustime. They 
set up a derisive shout as the committee and the new 
teacher drove up, but they quieted down when they saw 
that the latter was not a young girl; and when she 
proceeded to take a long, stout cord, a good-sized rattan, 
a hammer, and a handful of nails of different sizes from 
the buggy, they grew quite silent. 

“ Jemima!” said one of the oldest boys, as Esquire 
Mason drove away with the teacher’s trunk to her 
boarding-place near by, “if the new committee haint 
been and got that Miss Carpenter from the sou*h end. 
She’s that ‘old-fashioned teacher,’ you know, and she 
can lick any boy twice her size, and she’ll keep a great 
big school so that there darsent any of ’em say their 
soul’s their own just by that air rattan. I’ve heard 
about it lots er times. It’s one her brother brought up 
from South Ameriky, and if it cuts inter a feller it 
pizens him. And she always has a hammer ’n nails 
with her, and if a fellar don’t sit still she nails his 
trousers right down to the seat. And that air rope, — 
Gosh! when things come to worst, she hangs fellers up 
with it!” 

“ Let’s go home,” said another large boy. 

“No, les go in; Ill resk but what I can keep still 
the rest of the afternoon. Les see what she’ll do.” 

The first thing she did do that afternoon, so eventful in 
the lives of some of those boys who were fast growing 
into the typical, ignorant country lout, with strong, 
vicious tendencies, was to interest them. As she took 
their names she questioned them kindly about their 
families, some of whom she had met. Then she asked 
the scholars, both girls and boys, about places of inter- 
est in the vicinity that she told them she had often 
heard of but had never visited, such as the “ Falls,” the 
“ Alum Rock,” and the “ Bottomless Pit” between two 
huge ledges. “I don’t believe,” said she, “I shall go 
home at all this term. I shall have to take the Satur- 
days to get acquainted witb all your people, and to visit 
these interesting places. Those of you who have been 
obedient and studious through the week shall go with 
me, and on Sundays I can go to church with you. 

“We don’t have no meetin’ up here, we don’t,” spoke 
up one of the large girls. 

“Ts that so? Then we will see if we cannot have a 
Sunday-school here in the school-house. You can all 
invite your parents to come, and we will have a good, 
enjoyable time, besides the opportunity of learning 
about things of very great importance to us.” 

One day when Esquire Mason came to visit the school 
Miss Eliza told him that there must be a fall term in 
this district. 

“Impossible,” he replied; “there is no money for it.” 
“There ought to be. These people have not had 
their lawful amount of schooling for years. Their share 
of the town appropriation has been largely diverted 
toward the schools in the village.” 

“T don’t see how I can arrange for a fall term up 
here,” said the committee, scratching his head. 

“ Well,” said Miss Eliza, “ you know I came up here 
in the double capacity of teacher and ‘ missionary,’ and 
I am going on withthe fall term, by your leave, without 
any salary if itis necessary. However, I warn you, sir,” 
she continued, laughing, “that I have been figuring a 
little over our town appropriation, and I know about 


what it is going to have.” 

The school, which had come to be a model one, went 
on, and Miss Eliza did not teach without salary. The 
esquire’s interest increased in the school, and, in the 
capacity of committee, of course his visits to it grew 
more and more frequent. ‘ Hereisateacher,” he would 
say, “who has wonderful tact, and who understands the 
magnitude of her work.” 

At the close of the winter term Esquire Mason, who 
indeed was a widower, asked Miss Eliza to marry him. 
“ We will see about that,” she replied, archly, “ after 


ool-house. They arrived there in the middle of the! you promise me that while you are committee you will 


what amount of money this district is entitled to, and | 
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see that justice is done to Gray Hill as well as to the 
other outlying districts.” 

There were many tears shed when Miss Eliza left the 
Hill. She found her pupils ignorant, devoid of good 
manners, and coarse and ungrammatical in their speech. 
She had not been in the school a week before she had 
engendered a wide-awake, vigorous emulation in good 


deportment and hard study among her pupils. She left} 


them rightly biased in every sense by reason of the 
technical drill, mental discipline, and moral training 


A REMEMBERED TEACHER. 
BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, 


I see him now, importunate, eager, bold 

To push for truth, as most to push for gold; 

Young, then, with youth’s fine scorn of consequence, 
He weighed no whither, so he knew his whence,— 
Asked only, but asked hard, Is it a fact ? 

That point well sure, deemed then he nothing lacked. 
Truth was from God; she could not lead astray. 
Fearlessly glad, he walked in Truth’s highway; 

Who joined him there, had fellow stout to cheer; 
Who crossed, met foe behooved his weal to fear; 

His quick, keen, urgent, sinewy, certain thrust 


received from her. Subsequently, through the influence 
of Mrs. Esquire Mason, née Miss Eliza Carpenter, no 
less than four of those once ignorant, loutish boys at- 
tended the high school in the village, and fitted for and 
entered college. And those coarse, pert, giggling girls 
were, by her example and teaching, transformed into 
study-loving, refined, pure-minded maidens. 

When the beloved teacher was removing her books 
and other articles, on the last day of her last term (she 
left her pictures hanging upon the walls of the school- 
room), one of the little fellows asked, “Is there really 
any poison in this rattan, teacher ?” 

“In this blackboard pointer? Certainly not, dear 
child.” 

“ Well, will you please tell us now why you brought 
that hammer and those nails, and the cord ?” 

“ Why, yes, to be sure, my dears. I brought them 
because I wasn’t sure there would be places where you 
and I could properly hang our hats and wraps.” 


SCIENCE. 


— I notice a discussion is being carried on in England in re- 
gard to the “‘ astonishing performance ”’ of ‘‘ Gundlach’s Peri- 
ocopic eye-pieces,” the description of which, as stated in a 
pamphlet, being facetiously described as partaking of that 
‘*muchness”’ against which the late lamented Artemas Ward 
protested. The Huyghenian eye-pieces for the microscope and 
telescope have been long considered very imperfect, and their 
use producing very imperfect work where high powers were 
employed. Herr Gundlach appears to have applied himself, 
with his usual talent, to solve these difficulties, and has no 
doubt succeeded in cutting them down, one by one, until he 
has produced an eye-piece so improved in construction that 
high powers can be used, and the sphere of work for object- 
glasses considerably enlarged. The performance of these eye- 
pieces, as described, was so wonderful that the English astron- 
omers would have rejected the whole statement as a myth, had 
not the testimony of Profs. C. A. Young and Swift been added 
as a guarantee, and a doubt still prevails as to whether the 
work has not been exaggerated ; it would be well for the cause 
of science if independent testimony was furnished in this mat- 
ter. As one English writer states, everything depends, in the 
first instance, on the object-glass ; the work of the eye-piece is 
secondary. ‘* Unless two stars are separated in the primary 
image formed by the object-glass, no amount of subsequent 
magnifying can, or will, do the work. It would be as natural 
to expect six chickens out of one egg, by setting six chickens 
upon 

— There seems to be renewed energy at Menlo Park ; Mr. 
Edison being busy arranging a grand display of about eight 
hundred lights, so as to put the matter to good, practical test 
in regard to his system of electric lighting. Other attractions 
are in store, among which is an electric railroad, — which, by 
the by, will be. no novelty, as Prof. Tremius, of Vienna, has 
shown such a mode of transit to be perfectly practicable, and 
has just received a concession to make a railway for public 
use, based on his electric system ; it will be very similar to 
the New York elevated railroads, and will run at about twenty 
miles an hour, making no stoppage on the way. The applica- 
tion of electricity in various directions is extending every day, 
and as everything is in its infancy in regard to this branch of 
science, a wide field is open to young scientific men, which 
should not be neglected ; especially as a large fortune will 
repay the one who can make a really important meee 4 


A REecoMMENDATION.—As a writer of testimonials, com- 
mend us to Gail Hamilton. Recently an Irish girl applied to 
the prinespal of the State Normal School, at Salem, Mass., for 
a situation as a cook, and exhibited with pride the following 
testimonial from G. H.: 

“ Margaret F has lived with me fourteen weeks. I have found 
her invariably good tem simmunda fairey), cheerfal, obliging, exitiosa 

destructive), respectfal, and incorrigible. is a better cook than any 
h girl I have ever employed, and one of the best bread-makers I ever 
saw. With neatness and carefulness and economy, she would make an 
excellent servant. I heartily recommend her to all Christian philanthro- 
pists, and her employers to Divine mercy.” 
— Editor's Drawer, in Harper's Magazine for May. 


Hoery Teacher should send for Tux Journnay’s New 


Well knew those knights who felt it in the joust. 


Ideal Christian teacher, master, man, 
Severely sweet, a gracious Puritan, 

Beyond my praise to-day, beyond their blame, 
He spurs me yet with his remembered name. 


— Scribner’s Monthly. 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 
A TEACHER’S SUMMER VACATION. 


For Tue JouRNAL of May 24, 1877, I wrote an article upon 
the attractions of a vacation-trip to the mountains of Colorado. 
The object of that writing was to turn the faces from the East 
toward the West. Too many are still contemplating an At- 
lantic voyage, a visit to the continent, and two months among 
the peoples of the Old World, quite forgetting that our own 
country is full of interesting ground, as yet unvisited by 
thousands of our profession, many of whom would at once 
pack their satchels for the trip, could they realize with what 
ease and how little expense the journey can be made. 

A week at the White Mountains, Saratoga, or Chautauqua 
is filled with pleasure, not because of a vacation, but on ac- 
count of the social character of the meeting. Acquaintances 
are made, old friendships renewed, while the continual talk of 
**shop”’ is instructive and helpful ; but the formal ceremonies 
of society are just as binding as at home ; abandon is impossi- 
ble; the atmosphere of the pedagogue is the encircling element 
in which all move and breathe; the very purposes of a vacation 
are thereby thwarted; there is no ‘‘ vacating.’’ While one 
does not care to forego the instruction and advantages of such 
a season, I take it that schoolmasters need quite as much to 
be lifted out of and beyond the “ smell of the shop,’’ in order 
that the most invigoration and greatest advantages may obtain 
from a vacation journey; therefore do I urge attention to the 
possibilities of leaving Chautauqua, at the close of the coming 
session, for a real vacation. 

The traveler’s preparation is the same as is indicated in my 
former letter ; the readers hereof have that at hand. The 
railroad has reached Santa Fé. What interest pertains to the 
history of that old town ! Who does not remember the ro- 
mance that attached to the class of men who, forty years ago, 
were known as Santa Fé traders! who does not remember 
the pictures on the subject in our old geographies and histo- 
ries! And now, whoever fails to look upon the place, within 
the coming summer, can never see, in truth, the town in its 
old glory, —its adjuncts almost exactly as they existed before 
Plymouth and Jamestown were. 


As the railroad is an upbuilder of the new civilization, so is 
it a destroyer of the old. 


SANTA FE IS DOOMED: 


it will soon live only in memory. The cultivated fields that 
have been cropped for more than three centuries ; the adobe- 
walled churches, among which is the oldest now standing in 
the country; the absence of frame, brick, or stone buildings; 
the ruins of adobe walls erected centuries ago, by the semi- 
civilized natives; the manners, customs, and faces of these 
natives, scarcely changed from the days of their ancestors; 
the old palace of the Indian princes, afterward inhabited by 
the Spanish governors, and now occupied by their United 
States successors ; the later works of Kearny, in 1846, when 
he hoisted the stars and stripes over this town; the curious 
crowds of Mexicans, Americans, Jews, Indians, Spaniards, 
both of pure and of all degrees of mixed blood ; the black- 
robed clergy moving among the people, everywhere treated 
with that deference, almost adoration, that marks the power 
of the Catholic Church, — these are some of the attractions 
that first catch the eye of the stranger in Santa Fé. 


When one stands on Breed’s Hill, wanders about the old 
grave-yard on Copp’s Hill, gazes at the old North Church 
steeple, or takes a ride to Lexington, he remembers the history 
of our fathers, and looks with thrilling interest upon the 
scenes. When one, within the boundaries of our own repub- 
lic, standing beneath the waving folds of the stars and stripes, 
looks out upon fields and mountains so noted in history as is 
the neighborhood of Santa Fé, the interest is intensified by the 
antiquity of the picture. Harpers’ Magazine for April con- 
tains a short and interesting article on Santa Fé. Iam told 
that Mrs. Wallace, wife of the territorial governor, has con- 
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tibuted some letters to the Independent. 


higher altitude (7000 feet) makes its climate like that of the 
40th parallel. 
HOW SHALL ‘“‘ YE SCHOOLMASTER”’ GO TO SANTA FE? 


Much like another man. Doff the educational toga, don the 
traveling suit ; forget the schoolroom, and, with a smal! 
** grip-sack ’’ in one hand and a roll of blankets in the other, 
board the first westward-bound train for Kansas City; here is 
the eastern terminus of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
railroad, the western end of which will, ere long, be at Guay- 
mas, on the Gulf of California, The car here waiting for the 
traveler at the Union depot takes one to Santa Fé without stop 
or transfer. 

Leaving Kansas City Monday forenoon, Wednesday morn- 

ing, before sunrise, lands one at the destination. This rail- 
road ride is not tedious; the road is one of the best. A king of 
railroad men has the management, and Mr. Strong has that 
kind of ability which enables him to surround himself with 
men who not only thoroughly understand their business, but 
as thoroughly doit ; no pains are spared on the part of the 
train-men to make the traveler comfortable. No journey 
by rail, east of the Mississippi, can give so much pleasure to 
the tourist as can a trip over the A. T. & 8S. F. The first 
twenty-four hours is spent in the fields of Kansas and amongst 
the herds of eastern Colorado. 
On the afternoon of the second day, the old town of Trini- 
dad is reached ; here one sees, for the first time, groups of 
Mexicans and bunches of adobe houses. Enterprise of the 
American is, however, fast erasing the evidences of Spanish 
life, and the tall chimneys of the water-works is proof that 
Trinidad is fast Americanizing. From this station the climb 
to the top of Raton range commences; for about twenty miles 
the grade is up, through a beautiful mountain valley, with here 
and there a ranch, with its adobe buildings, and occasionally 
a house and barn of larger pretensions, formerly a stage- 
station; for the railroad follows the course of the old stage- 
road to New Mexico. Reaching nearly to the top, instead of 
climbing to the summit, this indomitable railroad company 
have tunneled for half a mile, passing through perhaps five 
hundred feet beneath the summit ; emerging from the tunnel 
on the New Mexico side, one is quickly in that territory, and 
on the downward grade. Soon night overtakes the traveler, 
and he sleeps, to awaken in Santa Fé. A view from the train 
as it is ascending the Raton mountains at sunset, is alone 
worth the journey. 


THE EXPENSE OF THE TRIP. 


I have suggested this trip, not because I wish to urge, less 
than three years ago, a visit to the mountains and cafions of 
Colorado, but because perhaps some tired, worn-out teacher, 
unattracted by the picture of that journey, may be allured 
from home by the very different charms of Santa Fé. 


I understand the importance of estimating the expenses of 
such a journey. The railroad fare is higher than on eastern 
roads; but if a party is made up, one that will travel as a unit, 
correspondence with Mr. George O. Manchester, Topeka, Kan., 
Assistant General Manager, will obtain such rates as will 
make the expense no barrier to the trip. Furthermore, if one 
starts from east of Ohio, itis well to know that one company, 
the Wabash Railway, control a complete route from Toledo to 
Kansas City, so that correspondence with but two offices will 
arrange for transportation from Toledo to Santa Fé and 
return. West of Ohio, the same terms can probable be made 
with any of the great roads whose western terminus is at Kan- 
sas City. AARON GOVE. 
Denver, Col., April 10, 1880. 


FOREIGN. 


IraLy.—Signor Cossu, an inspector of schools in Italy, thus 
speaks of education: 


‘** But the teacher is not the only agent in education. The 
education of the heart is the principal basis upon which the 
instruction of the young must rest; this is, or ought to be, the 
constituent element of our schools. But he is in error who 
believes that the teacher’s work is sufficient to initiate or com- 
plete the edifice of the education of his pupils. Education is 
sucked in with a mother’s milk, and therefore not on the 
school-bench, but within the walls of home it ought to com- 
mence; it is not the teacher, but rather the ents, who 
should initiate the educative work of their offspring. The 
teacher only continues the paternal labor; or, if you wish, de- 
velops the good seed sown in the family. The efforts of the 
instructor will be of no avail if they are not fortified by the 
authority and example of the parents. Only the concordant 
action and union of parents and teacher can affect the minds 
of the young, can moderate their unbridled wills and lead 
them in the good path.’’ 


RESULTS OF NEGLECT IN YOutTH.—A criminal whose name 
has remained sadly notoriou Maillot dit le Jaune, being 
questioned by the president of the court of assizes at Paris as 
to the reasons that could have led him to commit the horrible 
crimes of which he had been guilty, thus replied: 


** What shall I say to you, M. le President? From the age 
of seven years I was left to myself, on the streets of Paris. I 
never met any one who took any interest in me. A child, I 
was abandoned to every chance, and I was ruined. I have 


Although Santa Fé is near the parallel of Memphis, its 


always been unfortunate. My life has been passed in prisons 
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. That is all; it isa fatality. I have reached 
at the id you see me. I will not say that I commit- 
= this last crime through circumstances independent of my 
"bat after all (here his voice trembled), I have never had 
e to whom I could apply for did. I had nothing but rob- 
I became a thief, and I finished by becoming a 


will; 
any on 
oa before me; 
murderer.” 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—(L) 


At the recent meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
sociation & committee (Prof. W. H. Payne, I. N. Demmon, and 
J, L. Stone) was appointed to prepare lists of 100 and 200 vol- 
umes for school libraries. They were governed by two consid- 
erations: (1) what books will be read ? and (2) what books are 
worth reading? They report as follows, books designed for 
the shorter list being designated bya*. The total shows 70 
volumes of history and biography, 37 of travels, 30 of fiction, 
22 of poetry, 41 miscellaneous. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


*s Histories: *Founders of Empires, 6 vols.; Early Brit- 

Se ean Queens, 5 vols.; Queens and Heroines, 5 vols.; *Rul- 

ers of Later Times, 6 vols. Harpers, $1.00 a vol ........ ...+2-.- $22.00 
93-27. The Epoch Series: The Crusades; The Houses of Lancaster 

and York, The Age of Elizabeth, The Age of Anne, The French 

Revolution. 5 vols. Scribners, 5 
98-31. The Student’s Series: History of Greece, Merivale'’s Histor 

of Rome, History of France, History of Germany. 4 vols. Hur- 


1.46 (net) 
Child of England. 1.25 
43, *Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U.8. Lee & Shepard, 1.50 
34 Campbell’s History of Michigan. Schober, Detroit................ 3.50 


Freeman's Old English History. Macmillans......-.. 2.00 
ef ‘enue Shorter History of the English People. Harpers ........ 1,75 
4|-45. *Miss Yonge’s Stories from History: Greece, Rome, France, 

Germany, England. 5vols. Ward & Co., London, $2.00 .........10.00 
46-55. Sparke’s American Biography, 10 vols. Harpers, $1.25..... . 12.50 
56-58. *Bigelow’s Life of Franklin. 3 vols. Lippincotts, $1.50....... 4.50 


64 *Irving’s Life of Washington. School edition. Putnams......... 2.25 
65. *Smiles’s Lives of the Stephensons. 3.00 
66. *Smiles’s Life of a Scotch Naturalist. Harpers ............+-+00+ ‘ 
67, Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. Claxton, Phila............. es 
68. *Lrving’s Life of Columbus. Popular edition. Putnams......... . 
60. Miss Yonge’s Book of Worthies. Macmilians......... ce 1.25 
10. *Coffin’s Boys Of "76, Harpers 300 

TRAVELS. 
1-11, *Bayard Taylor’s Travels. 11 vols, Putnams. $1.50..... .... 16.50 
12, *Vincent’s Land of the White Elephant. Harpers..............++ 3.50 
13. *Vincent’s Through ani Through the Tropics. Hurpers........... 1.50 
15. Curtis’s Nile Notes of a Howadji. Harpers .......++sseeessecceres 1.50 
16. *Nordhoff’s California, Harpers.... 2.50 


17, *Nordhoff’s California, Oregon, and Sandwich Islands. Harpers. 2.50 
18-20 Livingstone’s Travels and Last Journals. 3vols. $4.50, $5.00, 
$2.50. Harpers. .... 12. 


21 Stanley’s How I Fo 


B: 
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Brown 
33. *What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Around the World in the 
Ship Beagle. Harpers 
34. *Richardson’s The Yellowstone. 
35. Griffis’ The Mikado’s Empire. Harpers 
36-37, Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese. 2 vols. Harpers. $1.75. 3 


(To be concluded next week.) 


0. 

24-25. *Field’s Journey Round the World. 2 vols. Scribners........ 4. 
26-27. Warner's In the Levant. Houghton, Osgood & Co...........++ 2.00 
Warner’s My Winter onthe Nile. Am. CD... 2.50 
28. Mrs. Brassey’s Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. AHolt.. 1.50 
30. Kingsley’s Christmas in the West Indies. Macmillans. .......... 2.00 
32. *Parkman’s Oregon Trail. ittle & Brown ....... Orcreeveesecres 2 50 
50 
00 


co 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Contemporary Review for April is remarkably rich in its articles. 
We would particularly mention “The Genealogies between Adam and the 
Deluge”: A Biblical Study, by F. Lenormant; “ The Relations of Living 
Beings to One Another,” by Prof. Mivart; “ The Society of the Future,” 
by Rev. M. Kaufman”; “The Outlook in Europe,”’ by Scrutator. The 
last is especially instructive, and should be read by all students of modern 
European History. 

~ The April number of the Nineteenth Century is, as usual, replete with 
England’s best thought. The Hon. R. Lowe contributes an article on 
“ The Docility of an Imperial Parliament,” and Mr. Gladstone favors us 


With another of his exhaustive dissertations on “ Religion, Achaian and 
Semitic.” The International News Company, New York, are the Amer- 
ican agents for these admirable Reviews. 


— Lappincott’s Magazine for May opens with a copiously illustrated 
paper on Richfield Springs. A poem by Longfellow is to appear in the 
nextnumber. The “ ston Art Schools,” by P. D. Natt, will be of in- 
terest to all teachers. 

— The Magazine of Art for April, published by Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
piu, of New York, is full of useful and interesting information for all 
lovers of the art. It is profusely illustrated, and its very reasonable price; 

+, $2.75 per annum, will recommend it to all. 
wai Catholic World for May is an especially readable number. “The 

ectual Outlook of the ba “ English Light Literature” are 
characteristic aud pungent. 

—In Macmillan’s Magazine for April, “‘ Ireland, 1840-1880,”’ gives a 
bg of the Emerald Isle very different from the commonly-accepted 
thin aout readers who are interested in this question will do well to read 

article before forming a decision in the matter. 


he The opening paper in Appleton’s Journal for May is of great interest. 

consists of copious selections, entitled ‘Conversations with Distin- 
Rusted Persons during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863,” by the late 
Thiers, Guizot, Lamartine, Prince Napoleon, 
aie Harpers’ Magazine for May presents an unusual variety of entertain- 
ro Pree and is full of beautiful illustrations, The novelty of the num- 
very Hap - The paper on the Metropolitan Museum of New York is 
its y, In connection with the recent removal of this institution to 

Permanent location in Central Park, 
on ribner for May is full of interesting material on subjects of general 
“p_wely interest. History is attractively represented by Schuyler’s 
Stedman is being studiousl rend all dover the country. 
Jeet of never-falling interest 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
fespondents should sim at brevity; the 

ou al ; the press 
tsvlty demande nt ty; pressure on our columns impera- 


**MAGIC SQUARES.” 


As no one of your readers has, so far as I am aware, profited 
by my suggestion, made in a former article on this subject, 
please allow me space to fulfill some promises therein made. 
But, before taking up the 36 and 64-squares, I will give one 
more illustration of the odd-numbered square, in order that 
the law of arrangement, given in my first article, may be 
clearly apparent. For this pur- 
pose, take the 81-square, as in 

diagram. F i 

67/78 | 8 | 10| 04/06, From this it will be 
77| 7 | 18| 20| 31 | 42) 53|55| 66, Seen how easily and surely the 
6 | 17] 19 | 30 | 41 | 52 | 63 | 65/76) Square is made, in accordance 
~ S18 LILLIE] with the law as before given. 
26 1|72|7 
; This square numbers 369, hori- 
60170 2 13) 24 zontally, perpendicularly, or di- 

aRAE agonally; twenty different ways 
in all. A noticeable feature of this arrangement is that it 
always brings the smallest, the average, and the largest num- 
bers of the square into the central perpendicular column; while 
the average number always occupies the central position in the 
square, and the extreme numbers are found at either end of 
the column. Notice 1, 41, and 81, in diagram. 


To form a 36-square, divide the first 36. numbers into 9 con- 


00} secutive sets of fours, and then arrange these sets by the law of 


arrangement for odd-numbered squares. From an examina- 
99732) 1 tion of the annexed diagram, it will be 
31|30| 3 | 2 | 23) Seen that the numbers in the several sets 
9 | 12] 20| 17 | 28| follow two numerical orders of arrange- 
ii | 10 | 19 | 27/26] ment: those in three sets,— namely, the 
16 | 13 | 33| 36| 8 | 5! onein the center and those at the two lower 
RICE SR corners,—being arranged in one way, and 
those in the remaining six sets in another way. This arrange- 
is believed to be as simple as any that can be made. Another, 


| which I will not stop to give, requires jive different numerical 


arrangements of numbers, three of which occurin the three 
lowest sets. This 36-square numbers, as will be seen, 111 each 
and every way, or 14 different ways in all. 

- A second 36-square, as shown in an- 
nexed diagram, I have obtained by trial. 
19} 17|15| 16| 20| 24, The law of arrangement seems to be en- 
18 | 23 | 21 | 22/14/13) tirely different from that of the first; its 
30 | 26| 9 | 10; 29| 7) most apparent feature being the fact that 
31] 5 | 4133! 2 | 36) the first and sixth sets of sixes are found 
intermingled in the first and sixth horizontal lines of numbers; 
the second and fifth sets in the second and fifth lines, and the 
third and fourth sets in the third and fourth lines. It is also 
to be noticed that, as a general though not invariable rule, 
the numbers in the first, third, and sixth lines increase toward 
the right, and those in the other lines toward the left. This 
second 36-square is more symmetrical than the first, as the 
numbers, large and small, seem to be mingled more evenly. 
Yet this mingling is, of course, lawful, though just what the 
law of arrangement is is not so easily stated, and it will re- 


careful study. 
ited To form a 64-square, divide the 
64/63] 12/11) 6 | 5 | 50/49 


62| 9 7] 8 | | first 64 numbers into 16 consecutive 
20,19 | 40 | 39) 42 | 41 | 30| 29| sets of fours, and then, with the 
i7 | 18 | 87 | 384 43 | 44] 31 | 32) help of the “‘ key,” as directed in 

34 | 21 ee | 23/4 a my first article, arrange as in dia- 


done, your readers will please ex- 
amine the “key” again. Remem- 
bering that the numerators indicate the order in which the 
numbers are to be arranged, they will see that there are four 
different orders in all, one in each quarter. 

Bearing this fact in mind while examining the annexed 
diagram, they will see that, in each quarter, the numbers 
in the four sets of fours are arranged in the same numer- 
ical order; and that each quarter has an order of its own, 
differing from that of any other quarter. As was stated 
in my first article, the denominators of the ‘‘ key’’ indicate the 
respective sets of fours from which numbers must be taken; 
but, as we are now dealing with four times as many numbers 
as at first, these will be sets of four-fours, or sixteens. 

With this explanation I trust that your readers will find no 
difficulty in writing out a 64-square, without resorting to the 
annexed diagram for amodel. Framers of ‘‘Gem Puzzles” 
may also profit by the above explanation. 

I have two other arrangements of the first 16 numbers,— 
each more complicated than the one used in these articles,— 
by means of which two other 64-squares can be readily formed. 
But it is not necessary to reproduce them here. 

But my space, Mr. Editor, is already filled; and I close this 
article with the announcement that, with the help of the same 
‘““key”’ slightly modified to suit a new “ combination,”’ I can 


make 2 Se-camere entirely different in arrangement from the 
one given above; a squarein which uarter, taken by 


itself, is a perfect square, numbering 130 


13 | 14 | B7 | 68955 | 56| 3 | 4 
|16 | 16 | 60 | 59 64/53) 2) 1 


36-1 35 | 24 | 23 | 26 | 25 | 46 | 40) gram. To see just how this is! 
58 


while the several quarters, arranged in the form of a square in 
any one of 24 possible orders, will form one complete square, 
numbering 260in each of 18 different ways,—in fine, a square 
which may well be called ‘ magic.”’ 


I will only add that the promises made in my first article, 

relative to the higher squares,—i. e., the 100, 144, 196, 256, 

etc.,—I am ready to fulfil in due season, provided your space 

and patience be found sufficient. C. R. B. 
North Easton, Mass., 1880. 


EVER-CIRCULATORS FOR HOME STUDENTS. 


An article in THz JouURNAL on ‘‘ Teaching by Correspond- 
ence,’”’ reminds me that I have never seen in our educational 
papers any account of a certain aid to aspiring young people 
who are either too distant from good schools, or otherwise un- 
able to attend them, or whose term of school attendance has 
ended. 

This consists in forming a club of about six, —more or less, 
—of students engaged nearly in the same pursuits, one of 
whom is elected as conductor of a circulating magazine, which 
is sent by mail and retained by each member two days, during 
which time he or she reads the essays, criticisms, etc., contrib- 
uted by the others, and removes his own, which has gone all 
round and been commented on or replied to by each one who 
has found occasion. This removal is easy, as an elastic string 
holds each paper in its place, and receives fresh ones without 
trouble. 

These ever-circulators have been long in use in England, 
being allowed to pass through the mails at book rates, when 
containing students’ exercises only, exclusive of any personal 
correspondence, They have been, and still are largely used 
as a means of practice and mutual correction in acquiring the 
art of phonography, and are often illustrated by photographs, 
and by pen-drawings of objects referred to in the papers. The 
term ‘phonographic paper,’ which has been on our postal 
enumeration of permissable third-class matter for many years 
refers to these, having been borrowed, as far as the words go, 
from the rules of the English postoffice, but have been dead 
letters here for many years, because it was ruled that students’ 
manuscript exercises here must pay letter postage, whether 
phonographic or in common script. But within a year or two 
this ruling, worthy of Russia, has been made less prohibitory 
and more favorable to poor or isolated students desirous of 
learning, and of getting out among others by pen and pencil, 
if impossible in person ; to thus get some polish through 
having defects rubbed away by the observation and criticism 


of fellow-learners. Such papers are now mailed at book rates, 
but it is thought necessary that they should have something of 
a magazine appearance. To this end, the conductor of each 
ever-circulator,—who is provided with the little means necessary 
for supplying paper and envelopes, and sometimes for subscrib- 
ing for certain periodicals, to be also sent round the club, — 
has the paper (all of one size) printed with a title heading, 
which is also put on the envelope. Abroad, a durable cover, 
like the removable exterior case of some pocket diaries, is used. 
Here the additional postage rate induced the substitution of 
envelopes tied with a string or gum band. Ww. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOUKNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


CHARADE, 


My first grows on the head; my second belongs on the head; 
my whole is believed by many to trouble the head. 
XANTIPPE, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 11 LETTERS. 
My 9, 5, 6, 3, ig thin, 
My 7, 10, 7, 5, is a kind of tube. 
My 11, 2, 4, is to offend. 
My 1, 6, 7, 9, 5, is the name of a tree. 
My 3, 8, 10, 11, 5, is a sound. 
My whole is a city in the United States. 
GERTRUDE Lewis. 
TRANSPOSED BLANKS. 
[Fill blanks in each sentence with same transposed word. | 


1. The day was so we went to get a 


: at least I 


2. is used on the table, but not to 
never any. 
3. Did go into that ? 
4. The a good stew. 
5. says she would like a . 
6. Will this fora ? PRARUL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 8. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL EniGMA. — “Sir, I wish you to un- 
derstand the principles of the Government. I wish them car- 
ried out. I ask no more.’’ 


ABSENT VOWELS. —‘‘ There are people who live behind the 
hill.”’—German Proverb. 

— At the time the copy for this department is prepared, an- 
swers have been received as follows: Enigma of March 18, by 
‘*M. B.,”’ Calais, Me. Enigma of March 25, by F. T. Ray, 
New York city. All the puzzles of April 1, by ‘“‘S. A.,”’ De- 
troit, Mich., and R. A. Pollard, Ludlow, Vt. Also all except 
Shakespearianism, by ‘‘ Vestes,’’ Trenton, N. J. 


PrRizE.—We offer a book of poems for the best puzzle sent 
us during the month of April. Unless otherwise requested, 


and every way;'in 


all worthy puzzles sent in competition will be retained for use 
the department. 


; 
1 
— 
3 
) 
| | 
| | 
35-37. *Parkman 5 Histo 
in North America, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. 
59-61. *Plutareh’s Lives, Transia nghorne. vols, Crow- | 
ell, New York, $1.00 .... 3.00 
62-63. Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Centennary edition. 2 vols. Little | 
| 
| 
| 
> 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
i] 
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THE WEEK. 

— A terribly disastrous hurricane swept through a portion 
of Missouri, Sunday evening. All but a dozen buildings in 
the town of Marshfield were wholly or partially demolished, 
and to add to the calamity the débris took fire, causing a ter- 
rible loss of life. Other towns and cities were struck by the 
tempest, and many buildings wrecked. From Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana there come reports of similar visitation, causing 
immense destruction of property. 

— Very destructive fires are raging in different parts of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and thousands of acres of valu- 
able timber-land have been burned. 

— Women voted at the Albany charter election. 

— Anew planet of theeleventh magnitude has been recently 
discovered by Palisa, at Pola. 

— Afghanistan. — Mahomed Jan, the Afghan chief, has fled 
to Ghuznee. 

— Canada. — Judgment was given in the supreme court, 
recently, that the Canada temperance act is constitutional. 

— France.—The bishops continue to protest against the de- 
crees of the government against unauthorized religious bodies. 
Jules Simon has been elected a member of the new supreme 
council of education. 

— Great Britain. — A conference of Land Reformers is to 
meet in Dublin on the 29th inst. 

— Germany. — Professor Virchow (Progressist) has been 
elected to the Reichstag in a Berlin district. 

— Russia, — The chances of a war with Chinaare being dis- 
cussed by Russian journals. 

— So. America. — There is a panic at Lima, Peru, on ac- 
count of the blockade at Callao. 

— Sweden.—The Swedish Ministry has resigned. 

— South Africa.—The ex-Empress Eugenie has arrived at 
Cape Town. 

— Spain.—Ottero, who attempted the assassination of King 
Alphonso, was executed at Madrid. 

— Turkey. — The ambassadors of all the great European 
powers have signed a protocol agreeing to the arrangements 
made between the Porte and Montenegro. 


Tue Women’s Epvucation Association of Boston, 
in the third year of its existence, can make as brave a 
show of solid work for the improved education of wo- 
men, a8 any society in America. Incorporated as an 
Association of the best women of Boston, with a general 
mission of “ promoting the better education of women,” 
it has already become a power in the city. It has inter- 
ested itself in the introduction of women to the Insti- 
tute of Technology ; in the Harvard Examinations for 


¥ come a powerful stimulant to school-life. It can make 
it the fashion to know something about the schools; 
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tion for women in Cambridge; in the Boston cooking- 
school; in the publication of tracts on moral and phys- 
ical education ; in the school of art needle-work ; in the 
teaching of sewing in public schools; and in the estab- 
lishment of the Girl’s Latin Schaol in Boston. Its 
“ parlor meetings” furnish a select and influential audi- 
ence for hearing and discussing important papers on 
the whole range of educational life. There is no end 
to the good work that may he done by such an associa- 
tion of the foremost women of any city or town. With- 
out unwarrantable interference with school authorities, 
such an association of the best women cannot fail to be- 


abate the vexation of the cloud of idle and ignorant ed- 
ucational gossip in the drawing-rooms that is now one 
of the most potent hindrances of our superior teachers ; 
shame the town meeting or the city council in their 
senseless periodical raid upon the children in the inter- 
est of economy; and flash the light of maiden and 
mother-wit and common-sense into the dismal tangle 
that the education of young women has become, espe- 
cially in the “higher circles” of American city life. It 
is to be hoped that this Boston association of good wo- 
men will become the mother of numerous daughters as 
zealous and as useful as itself. 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


In no region of American life, to-day, is there a 
grander opportunity for a great and beneficent career 
than in the complete establishment of the American 
system of free education in our Southern States. Es- 
pecially is this true of the States in the Southwest, 
which bear to the old Southern colonial empire of the 
Atlantic seaboard a relation similar to the Northwest 
and New England. The Biennial Report, for the years 
1878-79, of the State Supt. of Public Education for 
Mississippi, is crowded with materials for thought to 
the people of that State. It confirms our growing im- 
pression, — that the people of the South must look, 
more and more, to themselves for the organization and 
support of the people’s free school. Outside the few 
thousand dollars contributed by the Peabody Fund, and 
a few excellent schools sustained by missionary effort 
from the North, the 206,000 school children of the 
State must depend upon the people of Mississippi for 
their instruction. Unfortunately, the school lands do- 
nated by the general government, amounting all to- 
gether to more than 800,000 acres, in the language of 
the State Board of Education, “ have been desperately 
handled.” 

The present common-school fund is made up from the 
sale of liquor-licenses, land redemptions, and forfeit- 
ures for breaches of the penal laws of the State. Be- 
cause of the neglect of chancery clerks and county au- 
ditors to report promptly to the State auditors, there 
is great embarrassment in distributing the $200,000 
among the different counties. Thus, for all schooling 
beyond two months, the children must depend on a 
local taxation, not exceeding three mills on the dollar. 
From the complaint of the State superintendent, it 
would seem that the Boards of Supervisors in some 
counties neglect to make the levy. Altogether, in the 
year 1879 the expenditure per capita of average attend- 
ance in the State was $3.80; whole number of school 
children, 206,000; average daily attendance, 130,000 ; 
number of teachers 5,300, with salaries averaging 
nearly $30 per month. There is a State University 
and Normal School. Five teachers’ imstitutes were 
held in 1879. There is a system of county supervision, 
but as the average salary of the supervisor is but $160 
a year, and local trustees are charged with “ ineffi- 
ciency and indifference,” the whole machine of public 
education moves slowly. 

Yet the State Superintendent, Hon. J. A. Smith, is 
able to report signs of progress. The number of chil- 
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previous year ; and the length of the school term longer 
than before. “The public mind is being turned in the 
direction of the improvement of the system.” “ Preju- 
dice and opposition are gradually giving way to the 
light and experience of the age” ; and, what is of great 
importance to teachers, “school warrants in nearly all 
counties are at par.” The State Superintendent, as 
represented in this Report, seems fully alive to the im- 


man, fully abreast with the times. It is encouraging to 
hear that the dead-point is passed in Mississippi, and 
that the people, through all the confusion of a recon. 
structing of society from its foundations, are listening 
to the voices of their most eminent men of the past and 
present in behalf of education. It may not be easy for 
a people so discouraged and distracted ; so poor in ready 
money and scattered in residence, for years to come, 
to rival the great, densely-populated communities of 
the North in the public school. But no man can pre- 
dict what even a people so embarrassed may achieve if, 
thoroughly aroused to the most sacred obligation,—the 
training of the children. The Southern men and wo- 
men, that are all the time waited and prayed for by the 
best mind and heart of the North, are they who are not 
living in mournful memories of the past, but, through 
the eyes of the children, are scanning the horizon for 
bright omens of the good time that will surely come to 
every American commonweath that is resolved to help 


itself. 


SPEAKERS AND HEARERS IN SCHOOL CON- 
VENTIONS. 


The common-school institute has already been re- 
modeled, and, in comparison with its elder brother, the 
institute of a dozen years ago, may be called a labor- 
saving machine. It is difficult to see (Gail Hamilton 
to the contrary, notwithstanding) how a better use could 
be made of two days and three evenings, with a hun- 
dred country teachers, than by Secretary Dickinson and 
his corps of experts in the recent institutes of Massa- 
chusetts. We hear famous things of some of the great 
meetings for the instruction of teachers, in New York 
and the Northwest. Indeed, the institute, in some of 
these States, is a veritable normal school on wheels,— 
one of those happy American combinations in education 
which strike dumb with astonishment our methodical 
school brethren from over the sea. We were once as- 
signed, as a member of the Cincinnati School Board, by 
its genial superintendent, Dr. John Hancock, to the 
somewhat ticklish duty of piloting an English noble 
man through the wonders of the “Paris of America.” 
Our offer of service was met by the eager reply, “ Show 
us your short cuts. I hear that in Cincinnati you 
change a live hog to a barrel of pork in two minutes, 
and teach little German children to speak good English 
in six weeks.” All the outlying glories of the Queen 
City were wasted upon our earl on his travels in pursuit 
of “short cuts.” 

We are afraid our “noble lord” would fight shy of 
the average school convention, East and West. It 
really seems as if this were about the last end of Amer- 
ican school-life to be reconstructed in the interest of 
brevity, point, and general efficiency. The season of 
these pleasant gatherings, — county, State, national, — 
is upon us. With the most vivid recollections of num- 
berless delightful “seasons” in the good company that 
swarms at these mighty assemblages, we yet venture to 
suggest that the “new education” requires some modi- 
fication in the ordinary way of their management. 
First : Let it be understood that a school convention, 
in distinction from an institute, is an assembly of teach- 
ers and friends of education for general inspiration in 
educational work, and social communion. It is absolutely 
impossible to hold a body so restless as one of these 
great audiences to any connected work of pedagogic in- 
struction, or even to a profound and sustained disserta- 
tion on any topic of radical interest. Joseph Cook says, 


Woren; in the scheme for private collegiate instruc- 


dren in attendance in 1879 was largely in excess of any 


“ An audience of teachers is the most select audience in 


portance of public education, an out-and-out free school. 
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America.” But even @ body as select as the five hun- 
dred superior men and women who crowd the biggest 
church in a Yankee village, at the county convention, 
iy a great deal more interested each in taking the meas- 
ure of her fellow-man or woman than in listening to 
any human voice. But, strange to say, we make no 
real provision to satisfy the social craving of such a 
body for more intimate acquaintance. We have not 
forgotten how, as a boy, we used to lie at full length, 
head propped on elbow, in the great square pew at the 
northwest summit of the gallery in the mighty old vil- 
lage church, all through sermon-time, looking straight 
down into the faces of the “treble” and “counter,” and 
wonder if we should ever be accounted worthy to speak 
to this brace of divinities who condescended to praise 
God in singing at the head of the choir. Our observa- 
tions from the platform confirm the suspicion that the 
average convention audience has far more interest in 
pedagogy incarnate in Hagar, Parker, or the scores of 
their bright-eyed disciples, or, even, the good old lady 
schoolma’am who, at seventy, still comes up to the feast 
as frisky as the last graduate of Oswego, than in a phil- 
osophical analysis of the question, “ How much does a 


» five-year-old child know ?” 


Now, the first condition of a real teachers’ convention 
is to get these eager hundreds of good people really to- 
gether. The most indifferent country girl school-mis- 
tress can get from her JouRNAL oF Epvucarion, Prt- 
MARY TEACHER, or any of a dozen excellent books on 
pedagogy, as much as anybody really knows about that 
mystery of the ages,—the soul of a little child. What 
she, alike with the wisest school-man wants, is real con- 
tact with somebody who has actually taught and trained 
boys and girls with success. A chat of five minutes in 
a corner, reénforced by the magic of a sympathetic voice 
and a beaming face, will open for him or her a prospect 
that will reconstruct the whole landscape of the coming 
school term. Nowhere in the world do good people 
make love so fast, or strike such lasting impressions 
into the very depths of each other’s souls as when a crowd 
of teachers comes up from the toils and tears and mighty 
strivings of five hundred school-rooms, each calling out 
from the deeps to the neighbor, “ What shall I do to be 
saved?” To compel such an assembly to sit, hour after 
hour, listening to a series of essays upon the topics that 
may be selected by a committee of experts, is the last 
device of pedantry. These men and women want each 
other, at that particular time, more than all things else ; 
and how to get the most of each other, in four sessions, 
is the problem yet unsolved in the school convention. 

But one thing is evident: One whole session of even 
a one-day’s convention should be given to letting loose 
these hungry and thirsty souls among each other. 
Why not, in the afternoon, throw open the largest va- 
cant assembly-room in the village, and give your crowd 
the opportunity to “have free course, run, and be glori- 
fied” for three golden hours? Then bring out your 
singers and your readers for an occasional relief to the 
music of tongues. Bring flowers, and whatever the 
whole - hearted hospitality of the village may offer. 
That session will be remembered when “new methods” 
have evoporated and experts are dust. 


Second: Let the program for the working sessions 
be given to work. Observe the! simplest rule of good 
school-keeping ;—to begin on the moment and stop at the 

¢. Your assembly of teachers and friends wants two 
things : first, a real discussion of the most interesting 
educational topic going, in the region covered by the 
“onvention; second, to see as many of the foremost 
teachers of the district as can be seen, and hear a few 
minutes’, not of theory but of experience-talk, from each 
on that point. Introduce the subject by a concise pa- 
ber, the length of a good sermon, from a speaker of un- 
loubted ability to reach “the most select audience in 
America.” Then call up, for the remainder of the 
three hours? session, a score of the leading teachers, 
“arned beforehand, to give in a talk, not exceeding ten 
minutes, as much of what they actually “know” on 
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this theme as may be. Hold every speaker to time, and 
let motion be the law of the session. It may be desir- 
able to leave half an hour open to volunteer speeches, 
of five minutes each, at the close of the program. 

Third: The evening of the convention should be 
utilized for the waking-up of the whole people, — not 
less important now than the training of teachers. An 
introductory lecture, of moderate length, followed by a 
series of talks from eminent speakers, of different pro- 
fessions, will make an impression that no political meet- 
ing can hope to rival. There is no public listening, 
now-a-days, more eager and critical than by the crowded 
audience that invariably comes out to hear, when ig is 
assured of common-sense, earnestness, and eloquence 
on the platform of the school-convention. A day thus 
begun by the flitting of the teachers from half a hun- 
dred towns; revolving through sessions each distinct 
in method, all united in the idea; closed by a night 
of such hospitality as our people are glad to extend, 
will be an era in the life of many a teacher, and never 
forgotten by anybody. 


DRIFT. 


— The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction prints an at- 
tractive pamphlet containing a brief record of the proceedings 
of its thirty-fifth annual meeting, at Providence, Jan. 15, 16, 
and 17, 1880, with three addresses bearing on the study of 
English literature in schools. The able papers, by Librarian 
Foster, on ‘‘ The Libraries and the Schools”’; by Princ. Leon- 
ard, on “‘ Supplementary Reading ’’; and by Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, 
on “‘ Teaching English Literature,’ make a tract of 70 pages 
full of interest at the present ‘‘ revival season” in this branch 
of public-school work. The publication committee of the In- 
stitute has also done well in confining its issues to a sizable 
document, bearing on one vital point. Like all things in 
Rhode Island, this report is short, sharp, and decisive.” 
The waste-baskets of public men and busy teachers are stuffed 


full of unwieldy reports that will never be read, while a pam- 
phiet of condensed thinking on a critical topic will find hearty 
acceptance. If funds are plenty, it is always better to issue 
a volume of “ ———e ” as half-a-dozen tracts. The 
Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction is one of those working 
conventions that only needs to be seen to be appreciated. Its 
grand evening meeting is a model for all popular gatherings in 
behalf of the free education of the whole people. 


— It is well for our teachers to remember, in view of the 
push for general culture through literature and the use of the 
library, that the ‘‘ one thing needful’”’ for the furnishing of the 
schoolmaster and mistress is the persistent use of a good edu- 
cational journal, flanked by a few works of standard merit on 
the profession to which they belong. There is nothing that 
can take the place of the best educational journal. It is 
a constant stimulant to thought, and a protest against ruts. 
Even if it does not give “‘line upon line” of the detail of 
school work, it does the better thing, by opening the eyes of 
the teacher to the world of childhood, and leading her directly 
to Nature as the great normal school of methods. Next to 
this weekly companion, the best investment, especially for the 
country teacher, is in the volumes of that rare library made up 
by the collections of Henry Barnard. It is not creditable to 
the teachers of New England that while so much of their 


money is extorted from them by the importunity of the clam- 
orous agents of ‘‘ encyclopedias” of every name, this splendid 
collection of the choice literature of the world that bears on their 
profession, endorsed by high European authorities as the best 
working-library of education in any language, should moulder 
on the shelves of the publishers, unsought. It is far better 
for the teacher of limited means to pay her money for a weekly 
journal and a working education library, and trust to the 
public library for general reading, than to dissipate time and 
money and leave the central point of professional training un- 


eared for. 


— The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that a fifteen 
minutes’ reading of the Bible each morning, in a public school, 
is not ‘sectarian religious instruction,” and not contrary to 
the spirit of free government in that vigorous commonwealth. 
It is a little difficult to understand the ground on which Mr. 
Robert Ingersoll, himself, would object to this decision. If 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden 
Rule, and the Lord’s Prayer, are “sectarian” and unsuit- 
able reading for American schgol-children, the question might 
come up, Is not a public school in which these words cannot 
be read a public nuisance ? The people who most thoroughly 


reject this kind of “sectarianism’’ are largely found inside 
jail limits. When Abraham Lincoln was told, just after the 
capture of Vicksburg, that General Grant drank too much 
whiskey, he said: ‘‘ If you can tell me what brand he drinks, 
T’ll send a barrel to each of my generals; perhaps, with the 
help of that particular stimulant, they may gain victories like 
General Grant.” The particular thing this country needs, just 
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THE RHODE ISLAND REPORT.—(IL) 


At this point it is almost impossible not to refer to the so- 
called ‘“‘ new departure” in the town of Quincy, Mass., where 
some radical changes have been made. Great interest has been 
awakened which shows that our schools have a deep hold on 
the popular mind, and that there is a desire that they may be 
improved as much as possible. But an examination of the 
facts will not reveal the reason why the movement should have 
attained such prominence. The principles adopted are not 
new, and the methods employed have been in use in other 
schools; but the fact remains that quite a revolution has been 
effected. The secret of success lies in the fact that by the sys- 
tem of management adopted, school-board, superintendent, 
and teachers have been enabled to act together for a single 
purpose. How far the aims of the committee meet all the re- 
quirements of the schools, may be a question for discussion ; 
but as to the utility of the plan there can be no doubt. There 
is an opportunity for such a departure in many of the towns 
of the State. 

Improved methods in our schools meet with a great obstacle 
in the lack of appliances. The need of such appliances is be- 
coming more and more a necessity. Some of the most impor- 
tant of these are a good blackboard, a large dictionary, a globe 
with maps and charts, and works of reference in general; such 
as a gazetteer, an encyclopedia, histories, etc., varying accord- 
ing to the grade of the school. The duty of securing these 
should not be left to local effort, but it seems to be the duty of 
the State to exert an influence. If the State would appre- 
priate a small sum to be divided between the different towns 
and districts, on condition that an equal amount be raised by 
the district itself, the desired result would be accomplished. 

No topic connected with the subject of education is exciting 
more attention than that of reading. The belief is becoming 
general that good reading depends not so much upon the mode 
of expression, as upon a clear understanding of the subject- 
matter, One reason why so little has been accomplished in 
this direction is the fact that teachers, in dividing the subject 
into reading aloud and silent reading, too often regard the lat- 
ter division as no part of their province. It is too often the 
case that pupils are especially drilled upon one or two favorite 
selections in the reading-book, until their reading becomes 
mere mechanical imitation. Elocution and reading are not 
synonymous terms. The remedy for this defect is to increase 
the range of reading. Good oral reading depends upon the 
skill with which the reader is able to carry his eye ahead of the 
peat where he is reading, to interpret the thought and adjust 

t to vm preceding. This can only be acquired by extensive 
practice. 

An addition to the course of reading in our public schools 
will result in the fact that the pupils will acquire a knowledge 
of, and love for, good books. At this point the free public 
library becomes a very valuable educational agent. Wherever 
a library exists, the teachers should be its most regular pa- 
trons. The free libraries of our State are working to a greater 
or less extent upon this plan, and with uniform success. 

The returns from the evening schools of the State are quite 
satisfactory. These schools have been found to be most suc- 
cessful in which the pupils have attained to a degree of matu- 
rity, and have begun to realize the disadvantages of a lack of 
education. In making these schools open to all, care should 
be taken lest some mercenary parents be influenced to with- 
draw their children from the day school. No child under 12 
years of age should be allowed to attend them. 

In regard to moral cniture, two facts are universally con- 
ceded: that it is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the in- 
dividual and the nation, and that it has not kept pace with our 

rogress in other respects. One prominent cause of the second 
act is the falling off of moral instruction in the public schools. 
The lack is not so much in the prescribed moral and religious 
exercises of the school as in a want of attention to the individ- 
ual conduct of the pupils. The status of morals in our schools 
is the result rather than the cause of the condition of society. 

One cause of the decay of virtue in the nation is the changed 
condition of our population; the people have become massed 
together, and hence evils have increased. Another cause lies 


struction to second hands. Morality is a spiritual need,and is the 
special province of the parent. Another factor is the influx of 
a large foreign population; new customs and modifications 
have been introduced which tend to moral declension. Thus the 
causes of this evil center around the social life of the people, and 
it behooves parents to learn their duty in this direction, and 
perform it faithfully. After the parent has prepared the heart 
of his child for the reception of moral truths, it becomes the 
duty of the teacher to implant and nourish them; but if the 
efforts of the teacher find no sympathy at home, the child will 
turn a deaf ear, and no good will be accomplished. 

The methods by which teachers can do more for the moral 
welfare of their pupils cannot be easily specified. Certainly 
none of those now in use should be abandoned. More, rather 
than less use, should be made of the Bible. There should be 
in every course of study a carefully eageged scheme for pre- 
senting the principles of right conduct in a practical form. 
More watchfulness over the conduct of our pupils is necessary ; 
and if it be said that teachers have already enough to do, they 
should find time for this important duty by seeking relief from 
others. 

There is no ney which has done as much for the past, or 
is capable of doing so much for the future, as our public 
schools; but their perfect development depends upon the 
union of private and public effort. The public schools are 
‘* of the people, by the people, and for the people,’”’ and there- 
fore we must look to the — for the support by which they 
may be made to serve the noble purposes for which they were 


, is the brand of public and private morality that be the 
of the Ten the Sermon on the oust, 


the Lord’s Prayer, and the Golden Rule. 


founded, and fulfill the high hopes of usefulness which we 
have entertained concerning them. I, 0. W, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue First THREE Books or Homer's In1ap. With Ex- 
planatory Notes, and References to the Grammars of Good- 
win and Hadley. By James Robinson Boise, Ph.D., L.L.D. 
Author of First Lessons in Greek, ete. With notes, revised 
and largely rewritten. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. $1.00. 
Amore perfect text-book suited to meet the wants of students 

of Greek in the preparatory school can hardly be found. The 

type of the text, the character of the notes and references, and 
the tasteful binding, all contribute to make it just what a clas- 
sical manual should be. If a vocabulary was appended of 
words in the Epic dialect and Homeric forms, it might add 

somewhat to its value and convenience. Who will prepare a 

dictionary of the first six books of the Iliad, adapted to the 

American schools ? We hope some one will soon undertake 

the task, and that Messrs. Griggs & Co. will add it to their al_ 

ready extended and excellent list of classical text-books. We 
commend this edition of the Iliad to all teachers and students 
of Greek text. There is nothing better in print. 


Litrte FoLtKs IN FEATHERS AND Fur, and Others in 
Neither. By Olive Thorne Miller. New York: E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Price, $2.25. 

With the demand for better methods of teaching the several 
departments of natural science in the elementary schools, comes 
also the need of books containing the information which the 
teacher and pupil must have, tomake the instruction valuable. 
The volume before us is one admirably suited to meet this 
want. It contains just what is specially interesting for the 
young to know about the millions of creatures that live on our 
globe. It makes no pretensions to being a scientific work ; 
avoids the use of technical terms, and is written in a simple, 
accurate style, well calculated to stimulate an interest in the 
study and observation of the children in the animal kingdom. 
A child is always curious to learn the things such a book 
teaches, and will read it with more natural interest and with 
far greater profit than they will a mere story of the imagina- 
tion. Every teacher will find object-lessons in rich abundance 
and of the choicest variety in this book of Miss Miller’s for 
young pupils. The illustrations of the creatures in fur, feath- 
ers, and otherwise, are of the best style. Every primary 
teacher, and every mother-of young children, will find this 
beautiful book a treasure, and the source of the most enter- 
taining and profitable recreation to children from five to twelve 
years of age; and even older persons will learn much they 
ought to know from its perusal. 


Pouitics AND ScHoots. By Sidney G. Cooke. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price 25 cents. 


This is an address delivered by Mr. Cooke, president of the 
Association of School Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents of the State of New York at the last annual meeting held 
at Auburn, Dec. 9, 1879. It is a strong and timely plea for the 
schools to perform their whole duty in preparing their pupils 
for good citizenship. He demands that the educators of to- 
day shall train up a nation of thinking, virtuous, and sagacious 
citizens, in whose hands the institutions which are the crown- 
ing glory of our land shall be safe. We beg leave to call spec- 
ial attention to this book, as an able defence of the public 
school as it is, in distinction from so many addresses which 
commend only the public school as it might be. 


over, Mass.: Warren F. Draper . 
This book is a new defence of the Christian evidences, writ- 
ten in view of the latest scientific and historical discoveries 
and criticisms. While it is not distinctively controversial, yet 
the views of the anonymous writer of Supernatural Religion 
are met. The writer, Rev. G. Frederick Wright, an orthodox 
Congregational minister of eighteen years standing, now a 
pastor in Andover, is also widely known in scientific circles for 
original investigations in geology; and his exposition of Dar- 
winism drew from Mr. Darwin the remark that it was a clear 
and powerful statement of the theory. A distinctive feature 
of the first part is the illustrations from various sciences to 
show that the inductive process, necessarily incomplete in its 
premises, which is the basis of religious belief, is also primarily 
the basis of all scientific knowledge. The second book presents 
campactly the evidences for theism, incidentally taking up the 
positions of Stuart Mill’s later essays, and showing the con- 
gruity of miracles in the Christian system with the writer’s 
view of evolution. The third book deals with the specific evi- 
dences of Christianity, including the authenticity of the New 
Testament and its historical parallelisms, and especially com- 
bats the mythical theory of Strauss, and Renau’s theory of the 
“delusion” of the early Christians. Christianity, the writer 
concludes, is more extraordinary if not true than if true, and 
it is credulity to disbelieve in its supernatural origin. 


Camp AND CABIN. Sketches of Life and Travel in the West. 
By Rossiter W. Raymond, late U.S. Commissioner of Min- 
ing Statistics, Editor my rey and Mining Journal, and 

ew 
Hulbert. Price, $1.00. 


This attractive little volume is composed of sketches of life 


and travel in the West. Dr. Raymond displays accurate ob- 
servation, varied knowledge, and quick intelligence, while his 
fidelity to fact does not interfere with his felicity of style. 
His sketches of life in California and Nevada are capital 
stories, alive with fun, full of incidental suggestion and in- 
formation about the main business of life out there. His 
sketches of travel, — amid the wonders of the Yellowstone 
country, the peaks of the Rocky Mountains and the Ice Caves 
of Washington Territory, are no less interesting. His rapid 
but careful pen makes clear the notable features of the scenes 
he invites the reader to view, and shortens the weary ap- 
proaches with charming discourse, ludicrous pictures of inci- 
dents by the way, brief scientific setting, of unfamiliar facts, 
merry philosophy, and, in short such a pleasant commingling 
of wit, wisdom, and poetry as makes the reader envious of 
th@companions of this delightful voyageur. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF Epucation. By Charles J. Buell. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price, 15 cents. 


This suggestive paper was read by the author before the 
Alumni of the State Normal and Training School, at Cortland, 
N. Y., June 30, 1879, and is published by request. It is re- 
plete with sound views on elementary education, and favors a 
well-balanced system that shall include both the sciences and 
the languages. Every educator should read it. 


Tue PopuLar History OF ENGLAND. By Chas. Knight. 

‘* Standard Series ”’ edition, in eight volumes. New York: 

I. K. Funk & Co. Price, manilla cover, 30 cents per vol.; 

$2.40 per set ; in cloth, $2.90 per set. 

This is the cheapest edition ever issued of this great work. 
The former price was $18.00 and $25.00. This edition, we 
are glad to observe, is not cheapened by printing on second- 
hand plates and thin wood-paper, as are so many other cheap 
books, to the destruction of the eyes of readers. The type is 
large, leaded brevier. This great work of Charles Knight con- 
tains nearly as much matter as Hume’s and Macaulay’s histo- 
ries combined, covering the whole ground of English history 
down to 1868. It is called ‘‘ popular”’ because it is a history 
of the people, not of the dynasties alone. At these marvel- 
lously low prices every teacher should possess a copy of this 
great work. Few books are better calculated to deal a deadlier 
blow at pernicious literature. We commend the “ Standard 
Series’’ edition to all. 


Tue DIARY OF A MAN OF FiFTy AND A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 
By Henry James, Jr., author of Daisy Miller, etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price 25 cents. 


This interesting and instructive little volume belongs to 
Harper’s “‘ Half-Hour Series,”’ and will be read with the same 
deep interest that is awakened by all the writings of Mr. James. 
The ‘Diary’? opens April, 1874, at Florence, Italy, and the 
‘** Bundle of-Letters’’ are from Paris to friends in America. 
They are racy and entertaining. 


Tue New Puiutrarcu. Lives of Men and Women of Action. 
Abraham Lincoln: The Abolition of Slavery, with a por- 
trait; by Charles G. Leland. Coligny: The Failure of the 
French Revolution, with a portrait; by Walter Besant. 
Judas Maccabeus ; and the Jewish War of Independence; 
by Claude Reignier Condee, R.E. New York: ¢. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.00 each. 


These valuable little volumes present, in a condensed and 
concise form, the record of the lives of men whose greatness in 
noble action and heroic deeds entitle their memories to be hon- 
ored with the great names of the Old Plutarch. The series, 
when completed, will form the nucleus for a most useful family 
library of history and reliable biography. The selection of 
men and women to constitute the series have been made with 
reference to their representative characters during great his- 
torical eras. The volumes are issued in a very tasteful and 
attractive uniform binding, printed in large type upon tinted 
paper. A complete index is given in each volume. 


THE FLOWER Mission; and What Grew Out of It. By Kate 
Neely Hill, author of Ellie Randolph, ete. Price, $1.00. 


THE Mission Box; or, Doing Good and Getting Good. B 
Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of Washington and 76, Twin 
Roses, etc. New York: American Sunday-school Union. 
Price, 90 cents. 


These two books are of a class that we most heartily com- 
mend to all young people to buy and read. They are fresh and 
original in style, and inculcate the best principles to guide in 
the conduct of daily life, and aid in building up the highest and 
noblest character. The Mission Boz belongs to the ‘‘ Golden 
Text Series,” which have been read by thousands of children 
with delight and profit. Teachers of our day schools can and 
should exercise an influence in the matter of reading among 
their pupils. Parents will gladly take suggestions from the 
loved teachers of their childreif in this important matter of 
stimulating a taste for good reading. The publications of this 
Society are all safe books to recommend for this purpose. 


REFERENCE-ALPHABET OF HoOMOGRAPHIC SouND SIGNS. 
Phonetic Depot, Tyrone, Pa. Price, 5 cents, tinted. 


Teachers who find any difficulty in clearly distinguishing or 
teaching the sounds of speech, should have this sheet and its 
illustrations, etc., at hand. It contains pictorial, yet very 
simple, exhibits of the proper manner of producing the sounds, 


— those that are produced by a similar operation being grouped 


together, and six groups including the whole. In the illustra- 
tions for each group, a finger manipulating a jet of water from 
a hose-nozzle exemplifies the corresponding closures at four 
different points in the breath-flow; this being made audible in 
speech-sounds by being driven through a different sort of crey- 
ice for each class of sounds. 

For dictation purposes, signs are given to each sound, 
These are phonographic, differing only in being purely alpha- 
betic; each sound-vowel, as well as consonant, having its in- 
variable sign of a form suitable for easy and linear combina- 
tion, The increasing demand for expert short-hand writers, 
as electric lines get more and more into use, makes it seem 
needful and proper that learners should be familiarized, at an 
early age, with the principles of stenography, especially if it 
can be made a valuable auxiliary to reading, spelling, writing, 
drawing, and written language. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. A Text-book for the Use of 
Schools ; containing a full treatment of the subject of 
Business Papers, a complete course in apeeeiry, Book- 
keeping, and a short course in Double-entry. By E. Oram 
Lyte, A.M., teacher of | etc., State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. Lancaster: Normal Publishing Co. 


The practical importance of this branch of study in our pub- 
lic schools justifies the preparation of the best text-books as 
aids in its teaching. This treatise of Mr. Lyte has the merit 
of being eminently practical, the product of the class-room, 
where he tested the matter in manuscript before giving it to 
the public. We find the book well calculated to prepare pupils 
to meet the demands which actual business-life will make upon 
them, when they leave the schools. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is concise and clear. One thing is taught at a time, and 
the author evidently comprehends the importance of having a 
book of reasonable size for use in the common school. In this 
particular his book is a model, and we think, in the hands of 
a competent teacher, sufficiently conprehensive, 


Tue Ponca Curers. An Indian’s attempt to appeal from 
the Tomahawk to the Courts. A full history of the robbery 
of the Ponca tribe of Indians, with all the papers filed and 
evidence taken in the Standing Bear Habeas Corpus case, 
aud full text of Judge Dundy’s celebrated decision, with 
some suggestions toward a solution of the Indian Question. 
By Zylyff, with an introduction by Inshtatheamba (Bright 
Eyes), and Dedication by Wendell Phillips. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The above statement conveys to the reader an accurate ac- 
count of the contents of this volume. It is hoped that it may 
be extensively read, and lead to a more consistent treatment 
of the Indians of our country by the Government. Public sen- 
timent will do much toward the establishment of a policy of 


iaw and justice in dealing with the Indian question. 


ADVENTURES IN PATAGONIA: A Missionary Exploring- 
trip. 7 the Rev. Titus Coan, with an introduction * Rev. 
Henry M. Field, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Price, $1.25, 


This enterprising publishing-house seem determined that no 
portion of the globe shall remain as “ unknown land’’ to 
their patrons. Dr. Jackson’s interesting book on Alaska, re- 
cently issued by this house, opened the wild regions of the 
the North to the knowledge of the world, and now Mr. Coan 
finds in them a publisher of his narrative of an exploring-trip 
through the other extremity of the Western continent,—quite 
as much of a conundrum to the general reader and student of 
geography. This tour through Patagonia, although taken 
many years ago, unfolds much that is new and of general in- 
terest to the reading public. Rev. Titus Coan, the author, 
was a Connecticut boy, and had the tact and genius that em- 
inently fitted him for his missionary-tour in Patagonia and its 
adjacent islands. His life as a missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands has few parallels. Now, over eighty years of age, he 
resides at Hilo, Hawaii, happy in the recollections of a life 
spent in the service of the human family. The supple- 
mentary chapters bring down the explorations of the Pata- 
gonian peninsula to latest dates. It is a valuable book for 


y| public and private libraries. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately a mono- 
graph by a well-known Republican, entitled ‘‘ The Independent 
Movement in New York as an Element in the Next Election 
and a Problem in Party Government.’”’ They also announce 
as the seventh volume of the *‘ Knickerbocker Novels,’ Uncle 
Jack’s Executors, by a new author, and the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, by D. Beach, Jr. 

— Among the announcements of new books to be published 
immediately by Authors’ Publishing Company are, Flamma- 
rion’s Popular Astronomy, translated by Prof. C. 8. L. Sterk, 
and devoting a separate volume to each, — Earth, Sun, Moon, 
and the Planets; Thump’s Client,—a wonderfully Dickens-like 
novel, — by Chas. D. Knight; Progressive Medicine, by Dr. 
C. 8. Verdi, formerly assistant-s in charge U. 8. Naval 
Hospital at Portsmouth, Va., and late professor of pathology 
at the St. Louis Medical College for Women; and several other 
interesting volumes are in press. 


and other educational institutions, can be 


ay ded with teachers by the New-England Bureau of 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.: F. B. Snow, Manager. 
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THE LOOKER- ON. 


_ The following statistics are for the academic year ending 
June 29, 1879, and are compiled from the reports made to the 
superintendent of public instruction. Michigan University, 
Ann Arbor, organized In 1841, James B. Angell, president, 
has 68 instructors, 1,376 students; graduated 430 at last com- 
mencement ; whole number of graduates, 5,670; value of build- 
ings and grounds, $380,000; amount of productive funds, 
$543,000 ; number of volumes in library, 36,000; received 
legislative appropriation, $42,240; annual cost of tuition per 
student, $20; average price of board per week, $250. This 
institution seems to be flourishing. On the 23d of March the 
Board of Regents conferred the degree of LL.B. on members 
of the graduating class, whose names fill thirteen inches of a 
newspaper column twenty ems wide, set up in solid minion. 
The degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery was at the same time 
on two inches of names, after which two and five- 
eights inches of toasts and responses were indulged in. Your 
“Looker-on” believes in State colleges, and the University of 
Michigan seems to lead all the rest. 

— Bishop P. Quinn, of Brisbane, Australia, agrees with 
some of his contemporary prelates on this side of the line, that 
the public schools are bad. s reason for thinking so, how- 
ever, is somewhat novel. It is that young-lady teachers in 
such schools begin to think of settling in life at the age of 
24 or 25, whereas the members of teaching-religious-orders 
have no such distraction. At this the Queenslander ventures 
to smile, and has the hardihood to dissent from the use of the 
word begin, hinting delicately that his Right Reverence, in his 
childlike innocence and consequent ignorance of woman- 
nature, or rather girl-nature, has miscalculated the time at 
which they ‘begin’? by at least ten years; and it indicates 
that by a subtraction of a decade from the age mentioned, the 
bishop would be nearer the mark, and his infallibility removed 
fromimpeachment. Your Looker-on ’’ cannot pass an opin- 
ion on the sentiments of girls and young women in the south- 
ern hemisphere, but he questions the bishop’s conclusions 
from the given premises. What if young-lady teachers begin 
to think of settling in life, as mentioned by his Right Rever- 
ence? Is not such a thought full of happiness to them, which 
is more than likely to be radiated on the youth in their charge ? 
If the principal factor in this thought of settlement be reliable 
and eligible, life and work and duty assume a glow and com- 
plexion to them, a human interest, a concrete value, unknown 
to the bishop’s religieuse who are betrothed to a barren ideality 
or wedded to an abstraction. Addition and multiplication as- 
sume a new and exhilarating aspect ; the binomial theorem 
becomes a vital entity ; synthesis takes the place of cold and 
calculating analysis; and dictation is sweetened by the thought 
that it {s delightful to ‘“‘love, honor, and obey.’’ Of course 
this “ distraction’ results in the teacher’s deserting her pro- 
fession some fine morning or evening or afternoon; but what 
of that? There are others to take her place, which there 
certainly would not be if there were ‘‘ no marriage or given in 


conferred 


marriage,” a state of society which is not looked for until the]. 


uind reaches that height of intellectuality and beatification in 
which schooling is unnecessary. As to the superior qualifica- 
tions of the religieuse for teaching from their studied effort to 
be unhuman, your ‘‘ Looker-on,” Monsieur JouRNAL, will 
hot tell what he knows ; suffice it to say that, notwithstand- 
ing the sweet and retiring manners cultivated in such schools, 
there is a restraint, an unnaturalness, an affectation of mod- 
sty, that reacts in after-life as inevitable as tight boots pro- 
duce corns, Yet Australia and the United States are free 
countries, and in choosing a school for your sons and daugh- 
ters, “ you pays your money and you takes your choice.”” The 
point that should be predetermined, however, is whether you 
wish them, in their post-graduate period, to be ornamental or 
useful members of society. 

— Your “ Looker-on” had the pleasure of listening to a 
discussion on the subject of examinations, recently. It was 
started by some comments made by a Western superintendent 
on the results of the public examination in Norfolk county, 
Mass., which includes the much-advertised schools of Quincy. 
The results as presented by this superintendent, especially in 
view of the questions used, were not creditable to the parties 
*oncerned; yet what this superintendent was aiming at could 
hot be exactly determined. Itis an open secret, however, that 
olan to do away with examinations in the system of 
wad : appears to be in charge, and it is suggested that he 
cand ing his way in setting the tongues of his principals 
getie pons the question. The result was a unanimous, ener- 
leon he earnest expressiou of opinion in favor of examina- 
meena promotion, for preparation, for shaping subsequent 
nea ae for test, for competition, for comparison, for ref- 
oe wi for publication. In short, the theory of examina- 
densi n and oral, got from that band of educators a three- 
an pe we tiger. One faint squawk was heard in behalf 
oo” win ates,” only that and nothing more. Your “* Looker- 

: to. recapitulate the arguments used, but merely re- 
a8 heart ous episode of the discussion. A fine-looking man, 
shes! ete is wholesome, who was said, upon taking a 
the “pisen ¢ district, to have almost immediately extracted 

rom the brats’? by his magnificent physique, his 
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high-souled charity, large-hearted generosity, and superb man- 
liness, ventured the assertion that the principal had the raison 
d’etre of his official existence from the duty and necessity of 
holding examinations. At this, a little fellow, in body the 
size of a grasshopper, in mind knee-high to a grasshopper, in 
soul ankle-high toa grasshopper,—hopped up and said that it 
was a narrow conception of the principal’s office to make ex- 
amining classes for promotion its pivotal function ; that on 
the contrary, the highest duty of the principal was to impress 
his personality on his school, to individualize himself and in- 
dividualize his pupils, according to his superior personnel, and 


to make them reflections of his transcendent attributes. The 
large man thought that that part of the business should be 
thrown in gratuitously, and that a principal could not help 
impressing himself on his pupils, unless he went around from 
room to room, trying to so impress himself; but he said noth- 
ing, and the specimen of anthropoid entomology sat down all 
stat a with perspiration and glory. “How we apples do 
wim 


MASS. ASSOCIATION OF CLASSICAL AND 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the above-named Associa- 
tion was held in Boston on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 
10. The president, Moses Merrill, of the Boston Latin School, 
occupied the chair. 

The first subject of discussion was opened with a paper by 
E. G. Coy, of Phillips Academy, Andover, upon 


Herbert Spencer’s Plea for the Classics. 

Mr. Coy’s paper was an attempt to apply Herbert Spencer's argument 
for science, as the material with which education should be concerned, as 
an argument for the classics, He accepted all that Spencer had to say as 
to what shonld be the test of the knowledge to be used in the work of edu- 
cation, and especially that the kind of education best suited for “ guid- 
ance in the conduct of life” is doubtless the best suited for discipline. 
Following the dictum of Spencer, borrowed from Comte, that “ the edu- 
cation of a child must accord both in method and arrangement with the 
education of mankind historically considered,” the argument for the 
knowledge of the value and potency of lan is convincing. “ It is 
the beginning and foundation” of everything else. The greater part of 
what we get in life, inthe way of knowledge, must come to us through 
books and on the authority of others. Tanguage is our first acquisition, 
and the means of all subsequent acquisition. ow, then, can one become 
expert in the perception and right understanding of language, without a 
mastery of at least his owntongue? The question, therefore, of Spencer 
as to what knowledge is of most worth, as preliminary to the method of 
one’s education, is answered by him from the standpoint of altogether too 
late a period in a boy’s school-life. It must come at the very beginning, 
if we accept Spencer’s view that all education is to be concerned wit 
knowledge of practical utility alone. Experience also has shown that 
one’s own language is most readily and speedily mastered through the 
of some other. the 

o language can surpass the classics,—especially the Greek, — simp! 
because a perfect instrument is always better for any pu ‘ than 
an imperfect one, Furthermore, the Greek language is the fountain of 
our primary and most authoritative knowledge of that subject which 
most een engages the attention of every thoughtful mind,—re- 
ligion. Hence, if the first step in deciding the method and materials of 
our education is, as Spencer claims, ‘*W knowledge is of most worth ?”’ 
the answer is unquestionbly, Language. It is the threshhold of all other 
knowledge. 

Messrs. E. P. Jackson, of Boston Latin School, John Tetlow, 


of the Girls’ Latin School, and others, spoke briefly on the 
topic, alluding to Herbert Spencer’s ignorance of the subject, 
and hence unfitness to advise. 
M. Grant’ Daniell, of the Roxbury Latin School, followed 
with his very able plea for “‘ Elocution in High Schools.”’ (For 
a full abstract of this paper see Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association in JOURNAL, Jan. 8, 1880.) 

Messrs. Williston of Cambridge, Thompson of Newbury- 
port, McCoy of Andover, Perkins of Exeter, and others, sup- 
ported the views of the speaker, but doubted the wisdom of 
declamations, especially of a humorous sort. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session opened with Prof. E. P. Crowell’s 

very able argument in favor of 


Uniformity of Requirements for Admission to College. 
After showing the practicability of the scheme, and the advantages to 
be gained by such uniformity, especially by freeing the teacher from the 
tendency to teach books rather than subjects, he stated what steps had 
been taken to bring about this desideratum among New England Colleges. 
A majority of these colleges had conjointly appointed committees repre- 
senting each department, with consultative powers. The results of the 
deliberations of these committees were as follows: 

The examiners in Greek, — delegates from nine colleges, — resolved to 
recommend the adoption of the years ’80, '81, and ’82, of an alternative 


consisting of the translation at sight of Mae passages of the Anabasis 
and the //iad (the candidate being supplied with a vocabulary of the less 
usual words), to the present quantity requisition in Attic Prose and Homer, 
where such exists; and the adoption of a requisition in Greek h. 
and in Greek history to the death of Alexander; but reached no vote as to 
the requisitions in Greek mar and in Greek composition. 

The in examiners,—from seven colleges,—reached a complete agree- 
ment, and recommended, (1) Four books and five orations of » with 
questions on the grammar and the subject-matter; and the six books of the 
Aneid, with questions on prosody and the subject-matter. (2) The trans- 
lation at sight of average passages of Cesar, Cicero, the neid and Ovid, 
with general questions on grammar, history, antiquities, and prosody, sug- 

by the es set. (3) Outlines of ancient graphy, and of 
Boman history to the death of Marcus Aurelius. (4) T he translation into 
Latin of simple English sentences, to test the candidate's practical knowl- 
edge of grammar, and of a e of connected English narrative, based 
upon some portion of the prescri 2 me They also voted to add to the 
requisitions a vote as follows: In addition to the use of the text-book, it is 
recommended that pupils be accustomed, from the beginning of the prep- 
aratory course, to translate into Latin, both orally and in writing, pas- 
es prepared by the teachers on the basis of the 

he mathematical examiners, — representing eight colleges, — unani- 
mously recommended the requirement of arithmetic and the Metric Sys- 
tem, plane geometry, algebra through quadratic equations, including rad- 
ical quantities, together with proportion, arithmetical and geometrical 
rogressions, and the binomial theorem for positive integral “pene, 
Two colleges, however, preferred their present requirements. ey also 
voted unanimously to recommend an en examination in elementary 


ight authors read. 


in eleme' French or German. 
swore ted by the English examiners, who recom- 
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mended for requirements a short composition upon a subject drawn from ~ 
one of several pee authors, and criticisms of specimens of incorrect 

ish; also, that American history be omitted from the requirements. 

paratory schools can assist in securing this uniformity, (1) By unit- 
edly urging upon colleges the adoption of uniform requirements for ad- 
mission, as a matter not only of the highest importance in itself, but as 
due to those who are en in the work of preparing students for col- 
lege. (2) By boldly accepting, now, the scheme of requirements proposed 
as far as it is complete, as the probability is that this scheme, with, per- 
haps, some minor modifications, will be adopted by the colleges. 

His views were concurred in by Professor Harkness of Brown 
University, and President Eliot of Harvard,—the latter speaker 
premising that such a course would tend to elevate the tone of 
our secondary schools, which he characterized as inferior to 
similar institutions in many European countries. 


On motion of Mr. Tetlow it was 

Resolved, That this Association views with unmixed satisfaction the in- 
—— of the movement on the part of the New-England Association 
of Colleges, looking toward the adoption of uniform requisitions for ad- 
mission, and trusts that the effort now making in this direction be perse- 
vered in until such uniformity is an established fact. 

Following this, Mr. Merrill, of the Boston Latin School, gave 


a very interesting account of 
Every-Day Life in German Schools. 

In that country the schools are of four grades,—the elementary, the mid- 
dle or grammar, the academy or high school, and the gymnasium or clas- 
sical school. In Berlin there are 14 of these gymnasia, averaging 500 pu- 
pils each; 50 schools of the next grade, and about 1,000 grammar classes. 
Female teachers are the exception, but are gaining in favor, especially in 
Berlin. Of ‘the 1,000 grammar teachers of that city but 200 are ladies. 
The teachers in these latter schools do not have the entire instruction of a 
class, but each has his especial subject, and goes from room to room. 


These schools are, also, entirely independent of each other; a pupil enter- 
ing one continues there to the end of his school-life. All advance- 
ment, both of teacher and pupil, is made after rigid examinations. 
The course of study is for nine years. A general curricalam is 
arranged by ministerial authority, but great ‘freedom is left the 
teacher. School begins at 7.00 a. m, cotinues till noon, resumes at 
2.00 p. m. and closes at 5.00 p.m. All this time is devoted to recitation, 
except the first ten minutes of each hour, which constitute the recesses of 
the session. When must the studying be done? The speaker detailed 
the results of a visit to one of the gymnasia, in which the hours of the 
week are apportioned as follows: “‘ Religion 2 hours, Latin 10, Greek 6, 
history 3, mathematics [4, geography 2, natural science 2, and German 3. 
In conclusion, he suggested that the surpassing excellence of the Ger- 
man school arose from the special fitness of the teachers, and the concen- 
tration of the time and powers of the pupil in gaining his education. 


N. T. Allen, of West Newton, gave an account of the various 
German school buildings, apparatus, etc., and the social dis- 
tinction enjoyed by educators of all grades, arising from their 
being officers of the government. 

In reply to various questions, it was stated that a studious 
German boy spent from three to four hours in preparing his 
lesson for the following day and still found time to play! But 
it must have been only on rare occasions. It was doubted 
whether Young America would submit to such austere treat- 


ment. 
SATURDAY,— Seconp Day. 


The College, the Public High School, and the Academy. 


The morning session opened with a paper on the above topic 
by E. P. Seaver, of the English High School, Boston. He 
made a very eloquent plea for special courses in our high 
schools, emphasizing the necessity of a classical, mathematical, 
and scientific, or such similar courses, adapted to the special 
development of the pupil in the course or career selected. He 
further urged the coéperation of colleges in this movement, in 
that they adjust requirements for admission to such special 
courses, premising that a greater degree of proficiency would be 
attained by such arrangement. (We hope to be able to give 
this paper in full in a future issue of Tuk JOURNAL.) 

The paper was discussed rather feebly, the boldness of the 
scheme evidently taking all parties by surprise. A few re- 
marks were made by Messrs. Tetlow, Williston, and Collar, 
who characterized it as a bold yet ideal and impracticable 
scheme, and questioned a boy’s ability to wisely select his 
career at the age of 14. 

Prof. J. B. Sewall, of Braintree, Mass., presented a very 


suggestive paper on 
The Best Method of Teaching the Ancient Languages. 

The essayist urged a method more largely oral and colloquial as an im- 
provement on the present methods. After alluding to the various meth- 
ods employed, which he characterized as more or less good, he suggested 
what has been termed a more natural and hence more scientifie method. 
His plan was as follows: Take a class which does not know a Greek let- 
ter. Give them the alphabet and the powers of the letters upon the black- 
board. Turn toitin the grammar. Let them readit inturn. Assign it 
to ,be committed to memory for the next recitation. Next, open the 
Reader to a selection from Lucian, or that containing the dialogue and 
narrative of the ‘‘ Phaido of Plato,’ teach the pronunciation of a sentence, 


Y | translate it word by word, and impart all the information about accents 


or forms which it may reasonably be supposed can be remembered and 
reproduced by the pupils at the next lesson, Put then upon the board 
the declension of the article, distinguishing the stem and case endings, 
and requiring the class to pronounce each form aloud. Turn to thearticle 


in the grammar, and have them commit its declension also for the next 
lesson. This may close the first exercise. 

After this, the process is the practice in pronunciation each day, and in 
translation, calling upon them to one another in case of forgetful- 
ness, and writing on the board and requiring commission to memory from 
the mimar of one thing after another, of declension, conjugation, com- 
position, py of form, and derivation, always leaving pupils as soon as 
possible to self-dependence. Very soon, almost at the outset, the practice 
of committing to memory the sentences which have been translated may 
begin, and the teacher, using the words thus comitted, frames new sen- 
tences, forms and asks questions, and requires answers in Greek. The 
method, to be carried out consistently, would require the grammar to be 
in Greek, and so committed to memory; first translated and explained, of 
course, by the teacher. And why not? It would not be a difficult task, 
with the help of an English-Greek dictionary, to put the lesson of each 
day into Greek, and by means of a copying-pad put it into the hands of 
acilass. The teacher could then, and should, conduct his recitations alto- 
gether in Greek, and thus bring the language to the ear as well as the eye, 


which is importan ae oe and primarily a thing for the ear 
than The of Lubian’ or Plato would be a com- 
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poet store, and a masterful one, of forms, question and answer, and in 
his way the author read is himself made the teacher of the . 
The practice of Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, was brought forward 
testimony, and his Greek and English Dial gues quoted. 


Mr. Tetlow questioned the wisdom of the oral method in the 
elementary stages, but advocated and practiced it with the ad- 
vanced classes. 

Mr. Collar suggested that the end in view was to teach the 
pupil to read the classics and foreign languages; hence the 
colloquial style was a waste of valuable time. He favored 
reading at sight, and making the author explain himself by ref- 
erence to the same words or roots under other forms. 


President Eliot raised the query, why a'method that was suc- 
cessful with French, German, Spanish, and Italian should not 
be successful with Latin and Greek. 

Mr. Collar, in replying, stated that he considered speaking 
and reading were too separate arts; and that, however valuable 
it might be to acquire a proficiency in the first, there was not 
sufficient time. 

President Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, reviewed 
briefly the history of the reading of Latin and Greek during 
the last fifty years, suggesting that it had deteriorated in 
quantity, if not in value. This closed the exercises of a very 
interesting meeting. 

The reports of the committees on the study of the Natural 
and the Physical Sciences, and on English Literature, were re- 
ferred for discussion to the next meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following list 
of officers for the ensuing year: 


President—Moses Merrill, Boston Latin School. 

Vice-Presidents—M. G. Daniell, Roxbury Latin School; F. 
A. Hill, Chelsea; Caleb Emery, Charleston. 

Recording Sec. and Treasurer—W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Byron Grace. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 


The plan for an association of the city and county teachers 
(of which I spoke in one of my letters a few weeks ago) has 
been matured, and this morning a permanent organization 
was effected. The Institute starts with a membership of 
twenty-five, and several were proposed for admission at the 
next meeting. The following officers were elected: 


President,—Geo Howland, of Chicago. 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent — C. G. Stowell, of Chicago. 2d Vice-President — Leslie 
Lewis, Hyde Park. Secretary—A. F. Nightingale, Lake View. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. F. Young, Chicago. 


As a matter of course, the president was not prepared with 
an opening address. With bis usual felicity, however, he out- 
lined his future policy, as presiding officer, in two pithy re- 
marks. He said that the first requisite of a good school-teacher 
is punctuality,—hence, these meetings will always begin ex- 
actly on time; also, that a meeting will not be adjourned on 
account of the small number present. 


The first lecture before the Institute will be delivered by 
Duane Doty, Supt. of the Chicago Public Schools, May 15. 

As some teachers who have not been able to attend the pre- 
liminary meetings have expressed a desire to know something 
of the object and laws of the society, it is thought they will be 
glad to have a copy of the 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


PREAMBLE. We, the undersigned, for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment, a better acquaintance, and a more perfect sympathy with each 
other in our work, do hereby organize ourselves into an association, and 
adopt the following constitution and by-laws for our guidance: 


ARTICLE I. This association shall be called the Chicago Institute 
Education. * 


ARTICLE II. Any person interested in pedagogy may become a mem- 

this Institute receiving the affirmative vote: of three-fourths 
e members presen any regular meetin the membershi 

fee of three dollars, and signing the porns 


ARTICLE III. §1. The officers of this Institute shall consist of a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a sec ,and at b 

§2. The officers shall be elected by ballot at the regular meeting in 
April, or as soon thereafter as may be. 

Bs. The work of this Institute shall be laid out by an executive commit- 
tee, to consist of the president, two vice-presidents, and two additional 
members of the Institute appointed by the president. 

ARTICLEIV. The duties of the officers of this Institute shall be th 
usually discharged by such officers. " 

ARTICLE V. §1. The regular meetings of this Institute shall be held 
the third Saturday of each month, excepting July and August. - 

§2. Special meetings may be called at any time by the president and 
secretary, upon the joint application of three members, the notice of such 

to state the purpose thereof. 
a SS transaction of yoy shall consist of at least 
e mem mp exercises ma: conducted at regular 
meeting, by any number of members 

ARTICLE VI. Amendments to the Constitution. By-laws may be made 

at an provided that these amendments have been pro- 
revious meeting they recei 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present. ewe 


BY-LAWS. 

Rule I, The funds of this Institute shall be derived from a membershi 
fee of three dollars, and from such special eesenements a0 tay be from 
Rule II. All elections for membershi shall be by ballot, and shall 
legal only when the mame ef tho person voted for shall hove heen yee. 


meeting. 
Rule UT. At the regular meeting 
t a programme for the year, beginning with the 


shall 
1, Minutes of last meeting. 2. rr from officers. 3. 

committees. of special committees. 5. erred 
Election of officers. 8. Papers prepared 


:| present were Hon. Josiah Minot of the clas of 1829, John M. 
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for Institute, and discussion of them. 9. Verbal communications, and 
discussions of them. 

Rule V. All questions of points of order shall be decided by Roberts's 
Rules of Order. 

MONEYED HAPPINESS. 

The streets of Chicago are thronged to-day with a thousand 
happy school-teachers, intent upon paying their honest debts 
and buying spring clothing. This happiness is due to the vic- 
tory which Mayor Harrison has gained over the Board of Edu- 
cation, in making it pay the teachers the hundred thousand 
dollars which had been carefully laid away to pay contractors 
for new school-buildings. There are explanations on both 
sides as to why this money should not be paid the teachers, 
and as to why it should be paid them. The teachers do not 
take an active interest in the explanations, but cry “Three 
cheers for Carter Harrison, the best mayor Chicago ever had!’ 
and no doubt many of them sincerely regret that they will not 
be able to cast a vote for him at the next election. It may, 
however, be a pleasure to him to know that he has the thanks 
and good wishes of the schoolma’ams. VETERAN. 

Chicago, April 17, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The third annual session of the Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the hall of the Classical Institute, 
Waterville, May 6 and 7, 1880. The following is the programme: 

Thursday, May 6. 

Morning and afternoon, visiting schools. 

7.30 Pp. M. Paper, “ What may our ‘can do to Improve our Secondary 
and Common Schools?” by Prof. E. W. Hall, Waterville. 

Discussion opened by Prof. J. L. Morse, Kent’s Hill; Prof. R. C. Stan- 
ley, Lewiston; Prin. C. C. Rounds, Farmington. 

: Friday, May 7. 

9.00 A. M. r, “The Classification of Ungraded Schools”; Prin. 
W.J Corthell, Gorham. 

~ by Supt. Thomas Tash, Portland; Prin. G. A. Robertson, 
ugusta. 

10.30 A. M. Paper, “The Need and Work of a Professional State Teach- 

ers’ Association ’’; Prest. M. C. Fernald, Orono. 

Discussion by Prins. L. G. Jordan, Lewiston; F. E. Robbins, Deering. 

2.00 P. M. rt, Plan for a Professional State Teachers’ Association: 
Prof. H. L. apman, Brunswick; Prin. C. C. Rounds, Farmington, 


lation’; State Supt. N. A. Luce. 
Discussion opened by n. J. He Hanson, Waterville ; and ex-Supt. 
E. 8. Morris, Biddeford. 


Many earnest teachers of the State deem this meeting very important 
to the interests of teachers and education in Maine. For three or four 
years an imperfect professional organization has existed. It has held an- 


nual sessions in Bangor and Portland, and through its “‘ Committee of In- 
struction’’ has done much in visiting schools, and discnssing the practical 
teaching of lan e and other studies in the leading places of the State. 
But the teachers who have been most active in thia work believe that the 
time has come for a new and wider professional organization, for the pur- 
of better work in their calling, and better schools in Maine. ith 
hese ends in view, committees of this Association and of the Educational 
Association, held at Gardiner, last December, have prepared a plan for a 
professional teachers’ organigation, into which it is proposed to merge 
this Association. A brief outline of this plan is appentiod: 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION TO PROPOSED PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. First Class.—(1) Graduates of a college course or in- 
structors in college; (2) ae a pe of normal schools; (3) Principals of 

d hools; (4) Princi of high schools in towns having a com- 
plete system of graded schools; or, (5) Persons recommended for admis- 
sion to this class by an advisory committee of seven members appointed 
by the Association. For admission to this class an experience in hing 
of ten years shall be required. 

Second Ciass.—(1) Teachers who lack only the requisite experience for 
eligibility to the first class; (2) Graduates of normal schools; (3) Grad- 
uates of secondary and of high schools which certify by a diploma to the 
completion of a course of at least three years, with one year’s successful 
experience in teaching; (4) Non-graduates of three years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching in schools not lower than the grammar grade; (5) 
Any other teachers of three years’ successful experience recommended by 
that all 

t is expec t all members of the Association, and those proposin 
to become such, will read professional works treating of the hieey, the 

jaws 0 ne; and in considering a cations for members - 
dition shall be especiall 

(It is not the intent of the Association to discriminate in any way against 
teachers of any grade. Clause 5 above opens the door to meritorious 
school work is at present organ e@ committee deem th - 
ment the best that can be made.] 


— The list of trustees of the Normal Schools, published last 
week, was incorrect. The following named gentlemen consti- 
tute the Board: Hon. D. F. Davis, Governor of the State; 
Hon. N. A. Luce, State Supt. of Schools; Stephen Hinkley, 
Gorham; J. B. Severy, Farmington; Jas. H. Rowell, Kittery; 
L. G. Philbrook, Castine; A. W. Plummer, Kenduskeag. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The alumni of Pembroke Academy propose to celebrate 
the sixty-first anniversary of that institution of learning on the 
26th day of May. 

— The spring term of Kimball Union Academy opened with 
75 students, at Meriden. 

— The people of Lancaster are agitating the question of a 
high school. 

— George B. Lane, A.M., formerly of Rochester, and for a 
number of years principal of the Carrlane School at St. Louis, 
Mo., is prominently mentioned in connection with the super- 
intendency of schools in the latter city. 

— A reunion of New Hampton students,—of the old and 
new school,—resident in Concord and vicinity, and some of 
the former and present teachers, took place at the Phenix 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, March 30. Among the oldest alumni 


Hill, Esq., clas of 1831, and Joseph Wentworth, clas of 1832. 
At the banquet, responses to sentiments were made by Prin- 
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cipals A. B. Meservey, of New Hampton; Mayor A. B. Thomp- 
son, of Concord; Rev. Mr. Bowen, of Lewiston, Me.; Hon Asa 
Fowler, of Concord; Miss Josephine E. Hodgdon, principal of 
the Rumford Grammar School; Dr. J. B. Cogswell, of Warner; 
A. C. Stockin, Esq., and others. 


VERMONT. 


— Prof. Solon Albee, the able and accomplished professor 
of Latin in Middlebury College for several years, has resigned 
his position, and Prof. George G. Bush, of Quincy, Mass., has 
been appointed to succeed him. Professor Bush is a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, in the clas of ’66. He has spent 
some time in traveling in Europe since his graduation, and 
about three years in a German university. The friends of 
Middlebury College and of elassic lore wish for Professor Bush 
eminent succes in his new position. 

— William Edward Mead, of Brandon, received the first 
prize at the recent junior exhibition of Wesleyan University, 
Connecticut. Mr. Mead graduated from the Brandon High 
School, in June, 1877, and then, at the age of 16 years, entered 
the Wesleyan University; and his succes in college thus far is 
very gratifying to his teachers and other friends in Brandon. 

— The medical clas in the University of Vermont is very 
large; 55 expect to graduate at the next commencement. 

—State Supt. Conant recently lectured in Bakersfield upon 
the question, ‘‘ What Can we Do for our Schools?” The lec- 
ture was highly interesting, and was wel received. There 
hav been recorded in the academy at Bakersfield, during 
the past year, the names of 120 different pupils. There 
ar the names of 67 down on the roll of the present term. 
The year has been one of earnest and successful work on the 
part of both teachers and pupils 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Committe of the School Board, to whom an 
order to consider the expediency of discontinuing the Brighton 
High School after Sept. 1, 1880, was referred, reported that the 
school has been in existence nearly forty years, and has a 
strong hold on the affections and local pride of the people that 
form its natural constituency, and that the leading citizens of 
Brighton hav borne strong testimony to its utility, and hav 
urged that its discontinuance would be a serious injury to the 
welfare of that section of Boston, and therefore should not 
be discontinued. The report was accepted, and the order laid 
upon the table. 

Superintendent Eliot’s opinion was asked by the Board in 
regard to the appointment of a sanitary inspector and instructor 
in hygiene in the schools. He stated that no instruction is 
more needed by teachers and pupils than this, and spoke 
strongly in favor of the appointment of an instructor in hy- 
giene; and the committe voted 16 to 6 to appoint a special in- 
structor of hygiene to give instruction in the normal and high 
schools, and for such other duties as may be assigned to him 
by the Board,—the term of service to begin Sept. 1, 1880. The 
Committe on Rules and Regulations were directed to report 
rules specifying the duties of the special instructor in hygiene. 

The question of corporal punishment in the Boston schools 
is being quite fully discust, and the following action was taken 
at the last meeting of the committe: 


Mr. Collar offered the following: 


Ordered, That the Committee on Rules and Regulations be instructed 
to oy a rule prohibiting corporal punishment in the public schools, ex- 
cept by express permission of —— and except for willful disobedi- 
ence or manifest defiance of authority. 


Mr. Fallon offered the following, and moved that it be sub- 


stituted for the order offered by Mr. Collar: 


Whereas, There are great excesses in the matter of corporal punishment 
as practised in our public schools,as appears from the following para- 
graph in the last report of the superintendent : viz., “One punishment 
continues wit restraint,” etc.,—(See Supt. Eliot’s last Report.) 

Ordered, That a committee of three be appoin to consider the whole 
subject of corporal punishment in our schools, and report to this Board 
what means can be adopted to remedy the existing evils. 


The motion to substitute passed, and the order offered by 
Mr. Fallon was adopted by a vote of 11 to 8. 


TxeAcHERS’ session of the Ashuelot Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Bernardston, Saturday, April 17, was 
full of interest, though the weather was unfavorable. 

Rev. P. VY. Finch, of the Greenfield school board, lectured 
Friday evening upon ‘‘ Colorado, as seen in Six Years’ Res- 
idence There.’ He evidently lived with his eyes open, and 
the Association profited by it. 

On Saturday, C. P. Hall, Hinsdale, N. H., showed what a 
fine field for analysis ‘‘ Proportions in Arithmetic” affords. 
Professor Seelye, of Greenfield, talked upon “ Prizes.”’ Supt. 
J. T. Clark, Chicopee, presented a charming paper upor 
‘* Language in the Lower Grades,’’ which was very kindly re- 
ceived, for it answered the question, “‘ What can we do ?” 
Hon. E. A. Hubbard, of Springfield, contributed to the gen- 
eral interest of the meeting by remarks upon various topics. 
J. N. Mallory, of Winchester, N. H., enthusiastically spoke of 
the ‘‘ good time coming,” when the “Metric System,” in 
its simplicity, shal be universal. With a class of pupils from 
his school, he showed how he made it practical in the school- 
room. Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, of Springfield, talked of “ Meth- 
ods of Teaching Natural Science.” He believed thoroughly i 
classification, and thinks that the pupil may get as much train- 
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ing in science as in the dead languages. Miss Baldwin, of 
Winchester, led her class in an exercise in elocution, which 
showed that their reading-lessons had not been mere play. 
Miss Noble, of Bernardston, contributed to the interest of 
the meeting by giving select readings during the day. 

THE JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER were not forgotten. 


_ The State Board of Education has accepted an offer 
from President Eliot, of Harvard College, to maintain, in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, for the benefit of the men-gradu- 
ates of the State normal schools, not more than eight schol- 
arships of the annual value of $150 each, or the tuition-fee of 
the school. 

_ ©. L. Barrett, now principal of the Brookfield High School, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Springfield Truant 
school, with his wife and daughter as assistants, at a total sal- 
ary of $1,000 a year; board and lodging also. Mr. Barrett 
was truant officer in Springfield from 1866 to to 1869, and was 
for thre years superintendent of schools at Kingston, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— We learn that Mr. Gibert E, Whittemore has resigned the 
New England Agency of J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, and 
wil engage in journalism in this State. . 


CONNECTICUT. 
— The Connecticut Council of Education wil hold the next 
semi-annual meeting in the high school building at New Haven, 
on Saturday, May 1, beginning at 9.00 o’clock, a. m. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


at Sandersville, Was 29th 
30th of July, . ngton County, the and 


ILLINOIs.—Superintendent McQuilkin, of St. Clair County, 
intends holding a teachers’ institute at Belleville during the 
first two weeks of July next. Wayne County will hold its 
pest ee a some time in July next. 

ye next meeting of the Illinois Society of School Principals 
will be held at Ottawa, June 30. , —_ 

Iowa.—A spring session of the Mitchell County Institute 
was held the last week of March, with an attendance of 75. 
Miss Anna McGovern assisted in teaching. She won many 
friends in her short stay. The work dealt only with methods, 
being intended for young teachers. The last meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association, held at St. Ansgar, was very 
interesting, though many could not be there owing to bad 
roads. The subjects taken up related wholly to written work. 
The Osage public schools have increased their corps of teach- 
ers. An educational column has been started in the Mitchell 
County Press, edited by Superintendent Rands. One-third of 
the applicants for certificates since Jan. 1 have been rejected. 


KENTUCKY.—The legislature of Kentucky is remodeling its 
school law, and many changes are expected, looking to the im- 
provement of the public school system. The county commis- 
sioner must hold a certificate of qualification from the State 
Board of Examiners, and will be appointed by the district 
judge. Local district taxation, in all probability, will be ob- 
ligatory. The standard of qualification of teachers is to be 
raised. A bill has passed reorganizing the agricultural and 
mechanical college. It is to be made the nucleus of a State 


University ; handsome buildings will be erected this sum- 
mer at its permanent location, — Lexington, —in the center 
of the most fertile district of the State. Among the addi- 
tional chairs will be that of Didactics, and it will likely be a 
normal department of superior men, to which all teachers 
and those preparing for teaching, will be admitted free of 
uition. 


MINNESOTA. — The Red Wing public schools commenced 
the spring term Monday, March 29, after a vacation of one 
week. The schools in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Winona, Still- 
water, Mankato, and Rochester opened April 5, after a vaca- 
tion of one week. A fine large class was graduated from the 
Stillwater High School, Thursday evening, March 25. The 
exercises were very interesting, and did great credit to both 
teachers and scholars. J. W. Hancock, county superintend- 
ent of Goodhue county, held a very interesting institute at 
Zumbrota during the week beginning March 29, at which he 
was ably assisted by Professor Snook, principal of the Zum- 
brota schools, and others. 

Texas. — This State is moving off vigorously, and grandly, 
and harmoniously in the direction of teachers’ institutes and 
educational conventions during the next vacation. Rev. J. R. 
Malone, president of the State Association, and the other officers 
invite the “ hosts’’ of teachers in public and private schools, 
and the friends of education from all parts of the State, to 
meet in Mexia the second week in July next, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OVERWORK, ETC. 
I have taken Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It has done me 
more good than any other medicine I ever took. I shall take 
more. 


Racine, Wis. Rev. 8S. N. GRIFFITH. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
actical Book-keeping ; a text-book for the use of 
Pe by E. Oram Lye, A.M. Lancaster, Pa.: Nor- 
mal Publishing Co. 

The Spell-bound Fiddler: a Norse Romance ; by 
Kristofer Janson; translated by Auber Forestur; $1.00. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. ; 

Carlyle’s Essays, — Goethe, Burns, Luther's Psalm, 
Schiller’s, Memoirs of Mirabeau, and Death of Goethe; Fi ‘ 
2%. Lifeand Work of St. Paul; by Cannon Farrar; s 
“Standard Series;”” 25cts, 10 and 12 Dey St., New| J 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. =i) 

How to Secure and Retain Attention; by James L.| 9.4 x 
Hughes; 50 cts. Toronto, Canada: W. J. Gage & Co. 

Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks; by A. Judd 
Northrup; price, $1.75. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co. 


tory Well in existence. 


Salem, Mass., and 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE (0., Chicago, Ill. 
Agent for the N. W. States. 


The Best Inkwell. 


w t. One lasts over six months. e they abolish all f 
simplest, most economical, and most satisfac- they home thaw ord 


of glass, it will not corrode. 
cleaning only once a year. 

‘A. D. ALBER, Gen'l Agent, 
de 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


they provide the v best and che t method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 


It is indorsed by the masters of the Boston Public} § cents (stamps taken). 
ms Schools, and adopted by the State Normal School, 
the new High School, Chicago, IIl. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Kast 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
267 a esses for every department of instruction; reco 


It needs 


Louisiana; by Frances H. Burnett ; $1.25. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. tad 


American Prose,— Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson ; with 
introduction, and notes by the editor of “ American 


YEAR. 
post-paid,’ 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Teachers’ Agency, 


240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Poems’; price, $1.25. Odd, or Even? by Mrs. A.D. T. 
Whitney; price, $1.25. A Satchel Guide for the Vaca- 
tion Tourist in Europe; A compact itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 
Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy; with 
maps; edition for 1880; price, $2.00. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World ; a complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, containing notices of over 125,000 places; new 
edition, revised, reconstructed, and enlarged; one vol. 
y octavo, 2478 pp.; sheep, $10.00. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To HUROPE 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
1 ANNUAL MAW PARTY. ' 
(rand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Special facilities for attending the Passion- 

Play at Ober- Ammerqau. 
remebies, containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, all routes. 
Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars _ 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 


265 197 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
TH, STYLOGRAPHIC PRY 


Apencil which writes ink, never needs sharpening 
and never wears out, ‘The only thoroughly successful 
fountain-pen ever made. None genuine unless stamped 
“A.T. Cross.” After 50,000 have been sold under this 
name, other pens exactly similar in outside appearance 
are offered as stylographic. We will send a pen on re- 
ceipt of price ($3.00 to $5.00), with guarantee to refund 
the money after a week’s trialif desired. See heartiest 
testimonials from many eminent users, in full circulars. 
Address sole agents for the world : 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 
P. 0. Box 260, Boston. 
27 Franklin St., Boston. 4 Bond St., New York. 


URUPEAN TOUR FOR 1880 tothe 
_ wucational centers of the Old World; imcluding 
xctrsions to Italy, Switzerland, France, Austria, 
ngland, Scotland,’ Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
GYPT and the HOLY LAND, with an 
xtraordinary amount of first-class travel for an 
xtremely low price. Sena ior u forty-pa 
xplanatory pamphlet; with full address 


« TOURJ Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL TOUR is arranged for attending the 


Handel Festly 
be held in Lov and the Sunday School Convent on to 


For 20 new subscribers. to either The Primary 


TH Teacher or Good Times, and $20.00, we will give | 
XO™ the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM’S 


all COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes) ; price 
$7.50, redueed from $17.50. For particulars 


address THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. (Good till May 1.) 


Address ANNA RA 


Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


ers in all kinds o 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


9 
Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWING AND PAINTINC, 


Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 

Crayon | Chareoal Drawing ; Oil, Water -color and 

Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 

Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACAD 


Y OF ART 
: W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 


JOHNSON’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 


Chart No. I. contains 26 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 
36 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 38 illusirations ; Chart 
No. IV., 44 illustrations. Printed in permanent oil- 
colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size, 50x 42 
inches. A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 


3 per set 8. 
packs vor set, McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 


General School 
Furnishers. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelph 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public —— readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 
opens Dec. ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. BRown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUBLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

C. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, ont’ st. Stammring cured 
Faculty of School of Oraterv 188 


for a Circular of New-Eng. Bureau of 
WRITE Education, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


$72 "Adres b Con Augests, Me 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 
Europe, Egfpt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.—All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

nnection with the Great Sun- 
at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 


ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Eight Different Sailing Dates—Company Select. 
_Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities. All Travel, Hotels, | 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additio 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to 3660. 


A 48. phiet, giving full particulars, sent 
tree, Address 


E. TOURJEE, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y, 
Send for sample and circular. 151 az 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<r MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 69 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


< 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring yy | pure Chemicals and 
fine emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 

ELMORE & RICHARDS 


urray St., New Work. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
‘* [I.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
“« Tii.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

“* IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
by the New-England Bureau 
of Education, 16 Hawley St. 
Boston, Mass. Write for a 


Circular explaining our method of doing business. 
265 F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


FOSSILS! FOSSILS Mines “Packoges 
from $1 upward. Money at my risk in registered letter, 
GEO. ELLIOT HILL, ZLETON, Pa. 265 i 


FOR MAY is out. All Societies 


Good Times should have it. $1.00 a year ; 15c. 
a copy. Address N. E. Pus. Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


S66 & Oo., Portland, Me, 


256 tf 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Talks About Home-life. 
Doctor Will. 
Onward. - - - - - 
Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer. - 
Sophocles. - - - 

Fi mn Sermons. - - - - - 
Questions in English and American Literature. - 
100 Prize Questions in Canadian History. 
St. Paul. Part Il. - - 
History of the United States. Rev.ed.in6vols. - 
Daireen. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 115. - - 
Democracy: a Novel. - - - - - 
Rocky Mountain Health Resorts. - 
Our Street. - - - - - - - 
Hints to Housewives. - 
Thanksgiving. - - - - - 
History of New York. ‘“ Geoffrey Crayon Edition. 
Studies in Irving. - - 
Sister Dora. - - - . - - 
Reminiscences of Rev. William Ellery Channing. - 
Principles of Graphic Statics. - - - 
Rating of Gas and Water-works. - - - 
Dwelling-houses. - - 
Chief Political Parties in the United States. - - 
Determinative Mineralogy. - - - 
New-England Bygones. i2mo. - 


The Fabulous Gods Denounced in the Bible. Transl. by 


Modern Apostles and Female Education. - - 
St. Angela Merici and the Ursulines. 12mo, pp. 400, cl. 
Discussions in History and - - 
Christian Theology. 8vo, pp. 300,cl. = - - 
Pulpit Commentary: Ruth. 8vo, cl. - - 
oo ing in Colorado. 2d ed., 12mo, pp. 201, cl. ex. 


edding-gifts. New ed., large square 12mo, pp. 214. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

- Everard Am Tract Soc § 

Harrison 
- Helffenstein 

Burnett D Appleton & Co 1 
- Campbell 

Whittingham 1 
- Hendri Davis, Bardeen & Co 

Miles Dawson Bros 
- Farrar 1K Funk & Co 

Hildreth Harper & Bros 1 
Moore “ 


Henry Holt & Co 


- Denison Houghton, Osgood & Co 
Clark D Lothrop & Co 
- Frederick Macmillan & Co 
Agatha G P Putnam’s Sons 1 
- Irving “ sed 2 
Warner, Bryant, Putnam “ “ 1 
- Lonsdale Roberts Bros 1 
Peabody 2 
- Clarke E&F Spon 5 
Quick “ “ 1 
- Cortield D Van Nostrand 
Brucker Chas Webster & Co 
- Wheeler 8 J Wheeler 1 
EH Err J B Lippincott & Co 
W A Hauser 
Pollard & Moss 
Rey Bernard O'Reilly “ “ 1 
- Prof G P Fisher Chas Scribner’s Sons 3 00 
G Christian Knapp N Tibbals & Sons 3 00 
- Rev Jas Morrison “ beg 2 00 
8 A Gordon Authors’ Pab Co 1 00 
Amanda M Douglas 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE cannot too strongly urge upon teachers 
who aim to give their pupils a correct idea of 
the heavenly bodies, the desirableness of se- 
curing for their use in illustrating astronomical 
topics in their schools, ‘‘ The Improved Planis- 
phere of the Starry Heavens,’”’ by Henry 
Whitall, announced in THe JOURNAL by 
McClees & Griffieth, 1026 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. By means of this ingenious movable 
Planisphere all the constellations may be accu- 
rately presented to the pupils. It can be set 
every minute, any day, and on its face read the 
name and see the positions of the fixed stars; 
and by an easy rule, almost any child can work 
out all the planets, and places, then go to the 
clear sky to demonstrate the object-lesson, mak- 
ing the application so plain, easy, and practical, 
that the scholar and teacher who want to know 
the names of stars, can readily refer to any 
chart and find them. The Planisphere is to 
Astronomy what a map is to Geography, being 
a directory of the Starry Heavens. Any one 
wishing to perfect himself in telling the time 
of night by the stars, without a timepiece, can 
use the Planisphere to great advantage. For 
prices for introduction, etc., address McClees 
& Griffieth, 1026 Arch street, Phila. 


TEACHERS and others desiring to secure a 
work explaining the wonders and curiosities of 
Nature and Art, Science and Literature, of 
both ancient and modern times, in al! portions 
of the globe, should read the announcement of 
Allen & Willmarth, 4 Bond street, New York, 
in THe JOURNAL. As a book of reference 
and aid to the knowledge requisite to the best 
pesrentenes of topics in oral instruction, we 

now of no work better adapted than Dr. 
Platt’s World’s Encyclopedia. 


THompson, Brown & Co. will publish, the 
last of April, a new work for primary instruc- 
tion quite novel in its character,—in fact, a 
new departure in that line. Itis to be entitled 
Words and Numbers: A Lesson-Book for Pri- 
mary Schools; by Henry K. Sawyer, Associate 
Principal in the Connecticut Normal School at 
New Britain, The design is to combine in one 
book, with sufficient suggestions and models 
for the teacher, the subjects required for the 
second year in the primary schools, so that, 
with the exception of a Reader, no other book 
will be needed. 


Tue superior text-books of Jones Brothers 
& Co., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
should be examined by school officers and 
teachers who desire to use the best books in 


their schools. Ridpath’s Histories of the/? 


United States have had an unprecedented pop- 
ularity and use. The Inductive Series of 
of Arithmetics, by Wm. J. Milne, published 
by this enterprising firm, unite oral and writ- 
ten arithmetic in an excellent practical method 
of instruction. Forbriger’s Patent Drawing 
Tablets, complete in seven books, are highly 
commended. They are in tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, and their size and com- 
pactness, their practical character, their novel 
construction, careful gradation of exercises, 
abundance of material, and low price, place 

market. men pages terms 
mailed to any address. 


Mxssrs. Hoveuton, Oscoop & Co., Bos- 
ton, announce in our present issue some of 


Whitney’s Odd or Even ; American Prose se- 
lections of the best character, from American 
atnhors; A Satchel Guide, the best single-vol- 
ume guide to Europe ever published; Hughes’ 
Manliness of Christ; Henry James, Jr.’s 
novel, entitled Confidence ; Certain Dangerous 
Tendencies in American Life, full of com- 
mon-sense, and teaching the best ideas of hu- 
man life; and Problems of Life and Mind, by 
George H. Lewes, a book of the most profound 
interest. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
mathematica! publications of Robert 8. Davis 
& Co., 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the last 
page of Tuk JOURNAL. These standard pub- 
lications are widely used in all sections of the 
country, and have been approved by the best 
teachers. S. E. Beede, their efficient Western 
agent, has removed from Keokuk to Dubuque, 
Iowa, where all communications designed for 
bim should be addressed. Greenleaf’s New 
Elenientary Algebra has been recently revised, 
and many admirable College Examination 
problems added. Address as above for in- 
troduction price, etc. 


THE apnouncement of D. Appleton & Co., 
in our present issue, of Herbert Spencer’s late 
works on the Science of Society, will interest 
all scholars and thinkers among our readers. 
Mr. Spencer is now recognized as the greatest 
of sociologists, and these four books embody 
his grand scheme of systematic philosophy, 
making a = of social science. The 
publishers are doing a great good in bringing 
out his works. 


WE invite attention to the book announced 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York, on the 
first page of Tue JOURNAL, and of which a 
notice may be found in another column, under 
the heading of ‘‘ New Publications.”” This 
firm publish only good books, and this is one 
in a department of reading which is of special 
ange to teachers, and parents of young chil- 

ren. 


A PERFECT Blackboard is a great comfort to 
the teacher, and a help to the scholar, and they 
can do more work in less time on one, and 
have nothing to fret and worry them, as they 
do on a rough, broken board. Just think of 
the annoyance and delay teachers and scholars 
afe put to by being obliged to use Blackboards 
that are wholly unfit to be called Blackboards, 
unless it is because the walls are blacked over; 
but walls blacked over don’t make a black- 
board. J. A. 19 Brattle street, Bos- 
ton, makes a perfect Blackboard at reasonable 


Ouk advice to our readers is never to omit 
reading an announcement of S. C. Griggs & 


Co., of Chi . They make one in Tus 
JOURNAL of this week, of books which are of 
the most useful character in several depart- 
ments of knowledge. All their publications 
ove = a high and beautifully got- 


NATURE’S War.—Nature often cures dis- 
ease, but when she does, it is always by expel- 


ling in some way or other the cause. Kidney- 
Wort effectually aids nature in doing this, and 
this is why it performs so many great cures. 


Fresu air is indispensable; but when you 
need a fresh pen be sure it is one of Ester- 


PLEASE notice the new card of Thomas 
Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York, of an 


educational excursion to see the Passion Play 
at Ober-Ammergau during the coming long va- 
cation. 


WE ask our readers to notice the new list of 
excellent standard text-books announced in 


another column by Collins & Brother, 414 
Broadway, New York. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS,=== 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, — also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work published fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO, 
257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 
;§ A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 

P41 42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 

jf Should be in the hands of every teacher and stu- 

oO dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 

4 and profit by every one. 

= Size 544 x 5% Inches. Price, 30 cents, 

fa Sent by mail, poonelé, on receipt of price. Lib- 

eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the 
E4ftrade. Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnisbers, 


262tf(P) 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


(Gr~ Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


“Natural History Storé.” 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
168 Tremont St., Boston, 


Importer and Dealer in 
MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, 
SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS. 


and various specimens of Natural History desired by 
TEAOHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 


Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on lication. 

A new Catalogue of Minerals now in preparation 5 
ed for Mineralogists, Taxidermists, and Nat- 

uralists, 253 zz eow 


Incorporated 1879, 


Reader ald Writers Economy Co, 


OFFERS HUNDRED LITERAY LABOR -SAVERS, 
Exclusively devoted to Improved Devices f 
Helping the Work of Readers and Writers, i 
Economize Thought, 
alve your Labor, 
Double your Efficiencies, 
AND SO DOUBLE YOUR LIFE. 
If you need the best Desk ; Study, Fold 
or Adjustable Table ; Desk Reading Chair ; pot ey 
Book Rest ; Fountain Pen (A. T. Gross Stylographic) ; 
Revolving k-casé ; Marginal Index (for any fer: 
ence-book) ; Reference File ; Catalog Cards and Cases; 
Loan Slips; Card or my | ays; any other Library 
apparatus ; Self-inking, Pad, Pencil, or Vest-pocket 
Stamps ; Binders; Pen- racks; Letter - clips ; Tap- 
Books ; Pigeon-hole Cases ; in short, the best device 


in any line for uiring. arranging, reco vg 
municating Faces or Thoug = eo 


If you need any such, 
VISIT THE 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY Co. 
Hawley Street, Boston ; Salesroom, 
Boston ; 4 Bond St., New York ; Or send for price- 
list ( free) to Boston Offices. 


Visitors welcomed. Agents wanted. Deal 
plied. Terms systematically liberal. “vot 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 
The General College Course, 4 
The Scientific Course. 
The Pive Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
Languages, 


sics, Mathematics, Modern 
chers’ Course for those 


The Co 
Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


AGENTS WANTED, 
School Teachers 


Can have permanent employment, fresh air, an 

a short trial, a large sa ’ in selling my books. 4 _ 
agents who state that they are making more in «jx 
months than they ever received in a year while teach. 
ing, and have fully regaingd their health besides, | 
have the best and te pay Bibles published in this 
country, and want men of ability and skill to sell them 
and will give every good agent charge of territory a; 
soon as competent to hire and instruct others. I have 
quite a number of teachers who will work through va- 
cation, and will continue, if successful. I wish more to 
work in the same pow A Give age, experience, and pres- 
ent salary. Send this. 

267 a W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curios. 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con. 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An. 
cient and Modern Times in all — of the Globe, 
comprising correct accounts of the most wonderf,] 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octayy 
volume of rr A 1,000 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail price, $5.00. 

ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 


Lady 
School "Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new Wooks, Address for 
partiatiars, 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


266 tf 


Tak NEw GIFT BOOK, GOLDEN THovGuts. 


If you are a parent, get it; if you have a home, get it; 
if you are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer and 
of ou on the way. In — binding. Illustrated, 
$2.75; full morocco, $5, If t 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Chronology of North and 
South America ever offered. contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in ane royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teaché?, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be bee, it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
of $10. Cloth edition. Special rates to teachers. 
Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMART H, Publishers, 4 Bond 
Street, New York. 267 tf 


ANTE 


‘ 


The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become closed, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 

or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive but to suffer, 
Thousands havebeencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Suffer longer from the torment of au Aching back! 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles! 
Kroney-Worr will cure Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable yp dand 
One Package makes six quarts of Med‘cine, 
Your Drug has tt, or will get it for 
you. Insist pt having tt. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Proprietors, 
 (Willeend postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 


We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
on of our selections £ spring and summer 
weollens. We have just received into our stock 4 
choice assortment of the desirable styles and fsbrics. 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season. 
as the present indications are that not only will there be 
a scarcity of the best styles of goods, but that prices 
will be considerably higher as the season advances. 
Our prices will be found moderate. We make it# 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with 
requ’ get u oro’ satisfactory 
ments. A. McMILLAN & ©O 


the most desirable books of the season, Mrs, | brook’s make. 116 ADA HOWARD: Winter cor. Washington 


| 
j In prose and poetry, by upward of 300 Distinguished 
Authors. Introduction by Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
H 
Ocal y, Copies wi Sen 8 On Feceipte oF price, 
' War 260 h E. B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
} 
| > 
- 
* 
— | 
| 
rices. 
| | | 


Fe 


rs, 


April 22, 1880. NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 271 
DIRECTOR Publishers. COLLINS & BROTHER, PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 
, Prepara' ools, - 14B _N Y ‘or Schools and Amateurs. No scene uired. Very 
Leading Be fools, Academies, &c. THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE | Adams's Improved | and receiving highest praise from teae 
No BEEN LOOKIN Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 1.00] ‘en DENISON 
Natura sophy (Plym - I. 
nosTON UNIVERSITY. and Preston’s Bookkeeping, . . . . . 1.65 DUNTONIAN Ne. TOO, “Favorite.” This is the 
Js. Open to both sexes. the Registrar. | h Scott’s Manual of Enitea States History, . .55 expert's pen, adapted to bold shad-, 
COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both S Children S Hour. 8 STEEL PENS ing, flourishing, and an elegant style 


sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
courses of study, » Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


AE SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
HANDLEY coral Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


FULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
nor. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Seh. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
IN ITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
For circulars and informa. 
thon address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


,ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
‘Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


k lar course two two 


VALE LAW SCHOOL. 

_ luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
‘ears. Fall term opens Sept, 25. Forcircular, address 
prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


For INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M. 
69 Chester, yaare, Boston, Mass. on” 


| ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
‘Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “ Good Times.” 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
Sougs ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
VENILE HOME ENTERTAINME 
lvol.16mo. Board covers. Pifty cents. 
tr Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Excelsior School System. 


THE TEACHER’S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 
among parents and pupils. 


An experienced teacher writes : ‘I find your EXcEL- 
SIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a t help in my school. I 
think it rightly named; should not think of getting 
slong without it. I have recommended it to several 

ers.” 


Set No. 1 . 
Bet No. 2; complete for Ay pupils, 
Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, ME, 


261 m eow 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear, Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided b writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM OROUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination » r 14, 1880. 
Address K. H. Principal. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 Scnoon ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
for circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regul Special and Ad 
ar course of stu two years. . 
vanced Course for s of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyp, Prin. 


gm TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0! 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. » 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes 


tary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 
SECOND SERIES. Parr I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
IIl.—JULY TO Dec, Studies in Genesis. 
tse Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 combate 15. 
Pub. and for sale by AMER. S. §. UNION 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. ¥. 
H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2z 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


National Subscription Agency 


ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every klnd at wholesale rates. 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
‘OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“ BY GAIL HAMILTON,” 


THE H URBICAN fy BREECHED, 
THE DODGE’D QUESTION ANSWERED 


For catalogues, address J. G. S0OTT. 133 
. PREPARATORY. COMMON SENSE. 262 j 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St. 

B Military. ‘The YO CAN 


ferent departments, Kindergartens Preparatory, and 
erent departmen e ratory, an 
pper, accommodate ye of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


prepare CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business, Experienced teachers throughout. 
Spectal teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
Sophica ratory ; tary ° y 
Mowky & Gorr, Principals. 


SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 


School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
For catalogue address MENRY PRIEST, Principal. 802s 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
m given to orders by mail. 

toteed uarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies School Merchandise of every description. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. . 68m 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
iaads for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
es address Rens. F. MILLA. A.M.. Principal. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Mc. A pleasant home, with thorough emedlien in 
— 8s or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOANSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Vt. 
§ has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
‘raining. Apply to H, T. FULLER, Principal. 70 
Wonghts TER ACADEMY.. Founded 1834. Thor- 


eqnipped. ishes best of ipstruction. Ad. 
MEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON lish and Classical School, 
TON English and Classica 51 ss 


The Teacher’s Manual. 


By Z. RICHARDS, A.M., 


tare rintendent of Public Schools in Washington, 
author of “The Grammatical Spelling 
and Writing- Book,” and of the “ Al- 
phabetic Reading Charts.” 


Published by A. 8. BARNES & 00., New York. 


Every Teacher of Elementary Schools should have it, 
as it isa most valuable aid; and, if its suggestions are 
carried out, the teacher can accomplishe twice the usual 
amount of valuable work, with increased ease and 


pleasure. 
Single copies, 25 cts., furnished by the author or 


publishers. 262 © 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON. 

Higginson’s Short Studies of American Authors, § .75 

” Young Folks’ Hist. of United States, 1.50 

‘* ,, Young Folks’ Book of Am. Explorers, 1.50 

Campbell's Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Cloth, 1.00 
Containing Simple Poems and Easy’ Rhymes, 
Select Poetry for School and Home, and Choice 
Poetry for School and Home; for use in Schools. 

In paper, each 25 cents. — Sold by all booksellers, 
and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Kyesight, Good and Bad. 


By BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S. 


A Popular Treatise on tee Exereise and Preservation 
of the Eyes, written in untechnical language for the 
non-Professional Reader. 58 illustrations. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER OF SCIENTIFIC BOoKs, 
266 tf 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


School Books 


Bought, 


Sold, 


Exchanged. 
Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
263 b 37 Park Row, New York City. 
POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Per Doz 

American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2.........cccecesees 56 
American Standard System of Drawing.......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Wettton Language....... = 
American Standard Writing Speliers .. 40 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 

WOOLWORTH & CO., 
2602% 76 Duane S8t., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
Kobell & Erul’s Simplified. 12mo...§2.50 
WIILI’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 


Elementary, Nos. 1 and 


DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 
Iron and fron Ores, 12mo........ 


8vo, sent free of postage. 


Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12imo.... 2.50 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo......-. 2.25 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 ny a 
ZZ 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


BonpD 87., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Knight’s History of Engitand,8 “ 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed en application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Cours 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 

Brown’s Institutes ef Euglish Grammar. 

Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 

Lambert's Primary Physiclogy. 

Reoscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 


H TH OTHER POEMS, By THEODORE 
7 Twith Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH, By RicHagp A. PRoo- 
TOR. 1 Vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by Loneret- 
Low, LOWELL and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


d iss to nd seven or eight years merel 
together oe miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be mee otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” —Mi 
| r, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 

St. Jobn, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the of Classics, and 

stems. ce, $1.50. - 
Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
ries, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., 699.58 


Macaulay's of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient Histery, 44 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives 8 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.5 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 


of penmanship. Per gross, $1.00. 
Neo. 300, “ Extra Fine.” Suitable for ladies’ use, 
or advanced school use. Per gross, 90 cents. 
Neo. 400, “School Pen.” Suitable for general school 
use, anti-corrosive BLS Per gross, 80 cents. \ 
fo RTFOLIO BL are . The only protect- 

ve Copy-book Cover that protects the a 
being soiled while being written. Sample and circulars 
mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 

Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 

258 eow 


NEW CARDS. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. 


A packet of six elegant cards, in the finest style of 
art, each 414 by 5% inches, with texts. 30 cts. 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY ONES, 


Same size as the Jast, with selections in poetry suit- 
able for those in tronble. Six cards. 30 cts, 


WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 

Twelve cards in entirely new style, chaste and beau- 
tiful, combining the softness of the crayon and the 
beauty of steel engravings. Cannot fail to please, 414 
by 3inches. 25 cts, 


GEMS OF THE SEASON. 

A packet representing the different seasons, beauti- 
fully printed, with fitting texts. 414 by 3inches. Twelve 
cards. 25 cts, d 

JEWELS. 


Twelve most attractive floral cards with texts, 34 by 
2inches. 20 cts. 


RUBIES. 
Packet of finely embossed cards, bright and taking. 
—— cards with twelve designs. 214 by 11% inches. 
cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau St., New Vork ; 
23 Franklin St., Boston; 
1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 
265 b 50 Madison St., Chicago; 
eow 757 Market St., San Francisce. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Devi 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 


sending us their address. 


designs. Samples and prices furnished on lication 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pubs. 
Established 1830. (256 tf) Boston, frase. 


A never-ending source of delight to the little ones, 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 


HOOL DIPLOMAS. HBilegant, new, and appropriat: 


A Popular Educational Monthly. 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Morning 
$3.60 Per Dozen. Li eht 


$30.00 Per 100. 
W. STRADB’S new 8. Singing Book. 


TUNES! TYPE! 
BETTER wonosts LARGER?Pacts 
Better Every Way! 
Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 
Don't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** Tux 
MorninG Licut!" Specimen pp. free. 


The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


If you Read or Write 


27 Franklin St., Boston, or 4 Bond St., New York, 
— THE — 


Only Stores in the World 


Entirely devoted to Improved Devices 
FOR DESK, STUDY, AND LIBRARY, 
To Save Time, Money, and Labor. 


The joint stock company, incorporated 1879, devotes 
all its oo and energy to this special work. It puts 
on its lis 

best. An illustrated catalog and price-list of 
500 articles is nearly ready and free to applicants. 
This includes the best of nearly everything needed to 
fit up a public or private library, a desk, or a study. 
Every one who reads or writes, from editor to entry 
clerk, from cle to copyist, will find are 
to accomplish the most possible work with time 


and strength. : 
For Literary and Professional People 


No other Store so interesting can be found. 


Visitors are as welcome as buyers. Send for free 
sample copies of the monthly periodical devoted to 
labor-saving suggestions for desks and libraries. 


to| READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 


27 Franklin St., Boston. 

Bend Su, New York. 

REWARD CARDS, 4x with teaeher’s name 
each. Sam 


to order, 2 cts. 


for 3-ct. stamp. F, B. ADAMS, 


The Educational Newsgleaner. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 
0 | see a copy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 


only articles selected after thoro trial as the | 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Morse’s First Book in Zoology. 


Unlike most scientific text-books, in tuis work the 
easier lessons come first. A child of six can under- 
stand the first chapter. Examples for study are those 
known to eve body. such as spiders, worms, clams, 
lobsters, etc., while opping all the antiquated figures 
so often found in books but so seldom in nature. 
fessor Morse has drawn directly from life, with simple, 
graphic outline, easily reproduced by the pupil. 


Specimen copy (for examination) to teachers and 
school-officers, 60 cents. 


W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. New England, 
265 6 Hawley Boston, Maas. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
per anmeamission to Clube and Agents. 


ar Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK, 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE. 323 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


d. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


BUTLER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
Of the United States. 

338 PAGES. 

8 Full-page Copperplate Maps, and 70 Iiustrations. 
Intro. Price, $1.00; Exch. Price, 60 ets. 


We also publish Coppee’s Elements of Logic, 
Rlements of BKhetoric, and Tenney’s 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Literatur 

Co ature. 
Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin 


Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Pablishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’ Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed aud Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Migher Lessens in English; 

Miutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

4% Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish.rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Is.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


BROTHERS & CO. 
CHI 
mductive Series of 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal 
course Arithmetic, They 
inductive , and unite oral and 
ina of ~ 
embraces the following 2 


and 

of style; Uni presentation ; 
lustrations of special excellence; perior mechan- 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


READY THIS WEEK. 


No. VI. of GUIDES FOR SCIENCE- 
TEACHING. 


MOLLUSCA.—Oyster, Clam, and other Common Mol- 
lusks. By ALPHEUS HYATT, 65 pages. Illustrated 
with 17 , containing 53 figures. Mailing price, 


35 cts. 


The following will be sent post-paid on receipt of the 
annexed price. 

No.l. About Pebbles..... 

No. Il. Concerning 2 Few Common Plants. 
By Grorce L. GoopaLe, Prof. of Botany in 
Harvard University. 18mo, 61 pp. 

No. Ill. Commercial aud other Sponges. 30c. 

No. A First Lesson in Natural History. 


35 cents. 
No. V. Cerals and Echinoderms. ....30c. 
CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. OHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF | 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. ™ 


Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 

From Pror. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
?, Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, ete., 
you ea book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
‘to be desired to make one wise”’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwitn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 

A. ©. STOOKIN New Eng., 

262 a 41 Franklin St.; Bostox, Mass. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial College. All royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 
Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & 00., 


BOSTON. 

American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


Andrews’ Latin Sertes. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


14 Sirect, evion. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Oluey’s Arithmetics, 

Algebras and Higher Matheuatics. 
ebras an 

Spellers. 


phies. 
New Physiology. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Shaw’s 
Lessing’s 
Hooker’s 


Forbriger’s Patent Drawing T ints. — 
complete course in seven books. The blet omar 
conting © ood surface, their size and com 

character ction, | 
of material, 


of 
and low price, place them in of all other draw- 


'e Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, | 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Philoso 
Hills Elem. of Bhetoric aud Com 2. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00. , Publishers 
the. following Educational Works 


publish y them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Blementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COA 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Baub’s Normal First Reader. 
“é Second “ 


“ “ 
“ 
“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s metry. 
ta Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin St., Boston, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0O., 
' 19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersileeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 az 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Klem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BRescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart’s Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 

22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St.. NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 

events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.”’ 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8v0. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style 
the work is aay merely a record of facts, bat is ; 

bem in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
IN PRESS, 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Princi in State Nor- 


mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 15 cts. 

This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely wot lan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects uired to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is pubiished at the request of 
tegeiens who ~~ used it and seen the results of its use. 

sent on a cation. Correspondence 
licited. Address Pub as above ; 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


or 
THOMAS H. BUSA, Agent, 


Pran 
and 


Vol. XI.—No. 17. 


CHARLES SOCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter's New Arithmetics, 
Ceoley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England q 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A ular collection Songs, with Brief EK 
pb Course, for Schools Academies, 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, as above, 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks, 
Pattersen’s Composition Books. 

Crosby's Greek Text Books. 
Hanseon’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
, otc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General Bogland A 
A. ®. MANSON, 22 Rromfield St... Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW York. 


PUBLISH 

Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
m’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The | Series (80 vols.), .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 


Treland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 

GEO. B. TO LE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 

329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Art anp EpvucaTIonaL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

eral supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
Bchools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of —— schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Natural Series. For schools 
. Animals and hae represented in their 
—— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY : 


I. Chemical Reactions in Qualitative Analysis aud 
General Elementary Chemistry. By E. Dreschel. 
Translated and adapted for the use of American 
Students and Teachers by N. F. Merrill, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


II. Elementary Treatise on Electrical Batteries ; cot - 


taining every form of Battery now in nse. 
lated from the French of A. Niandet. 12mo, With 
plates. 

Ill. Very’s Naval Armament of the World, Fully 


illustrated. 
IV. Waldo’s Masiptication and Division Table for 


Facilitating Caiculations, saving about 75 cent. 
of time, Folio, 75 ots. 


MOGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover a wider range of the best nglish litera- 
con! selections from the 
1 tandard authors writings of two hun- 
are better more profusely illustrated than 
ey are embellished with 274 engravings, new; 
by 60 of the best artiste in Amore Abe i 
They are adapted to modern methods o 


ods of teaching. 
The T » Printing, 
highest ple of the 


114 os ai 


For terms address Ww, 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. Samp. copy 
McGuffey’s Revised Introd. 


Pirst Reader, - - - 10 
Second Reader, - - 
Third Reader, - ue 
Pourth Reader, - - - 
Pifth Reader, - 
Speller, bad - - 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CQ., 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-Hngland Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREKT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York: 
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